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ERE’S an “economy car” that doesn’t 

cut you down on size, comfort, or 
safety. The new Thrifty “60” V-8 is as 
big and roomy as the brilliant “85,” with 
the same big new luggage compartments. 
You get the same all-steel structure, with 
Safety Glass throughout. The same new 
quietness and beauty. The same easy- 
acting, quick-stopping new Ford brakes. 
And it’s a real performer! Like most 
cars, it bows a bit to the brilliant “85” in 
pick-up and top speed. But you'll be 
amazed at what it will do just the same. 
The Thrifty “60” is a car you'll own 





with pride and drive with pleasure. A car 
that will save you not just pennies but 
dollars! A car that’s built so fine, and 
priced so low, you'll have to drive it to be- 


lieve it exists! YOUR FORD DEALER 
THE THRIFTY ‘’60” 


FORD V8 


The Quality Car in the low-price 
field at the lowest price in years! 





AUTHORIZED FORD FINANCE PLANS— $25 a month, after usual down payment, buys any model 1937 
Ford V-8 car. Ask your Ford dealer about the easy payment plans of the Universal Credit Company. 
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Keeping Up 
with the Joneses* 


@® AMBITION and self-respect have 

always been considered prime vir- 
tues. We admire them as proper traits 
in our leading citizens. No one gets 
very far without these qualities. 

Of course we disapprove when Mary 
Smith wants an automobile merely be- 
cause Ruth Jones has one, although a 
psychologist might point out that the 
basic urge is only slightly different from 
the motive that makes Jimmy work his 
head off to become a great lawyer 
some day. Wanting to get ahead is a 
fundamental human trait. For some 
people the goal is material possessions, 
and for others it may be social posi- 
tion, power, or public applause. 


Constructive Competition 


When people stop competing with 
one another, progress must stop. Prog- 
ress does not demand that Mary Smith 
have as many hats as Ruth Jones, 
though her determination to have that 
many hats may be her particular way 
of expressing the spirit of competition. 
The kind of competition that makes 
progress is the constant striving of 
individuals in all classes to live bet- 
ter. In our country, this spirit is more 
marked than in Europe or Asia. It is 
characteristic in a young, vigorous na- 
tion and it is one reason why our 
standards of living have advanced so 
far ahead of most other countries. 


Advertising Is News 


Another important reason for our 
rapid progress in living standards is 
the aggressive enthusiasm with which 
industry presents its products to the 
public. Every new useful invention 
is immediately heralded far and wide, 
as the manufacturer tells everybody 
how it will make life more pleasant. 
The news is spread rapidly through 
advertising. The American public is 
eager to hear this kind of news, and 
that is why advertising is so effective. 

If Mary Smith feels that she must 
keep up with Ruth Jones until it hurts, 
it is because she harbors one of those 
natural human weaknesses which al- 
ways go with the great constructive 
motives that make progress. The idea 
of keeping up does not come from 
salesmen or advertising. Such ideas 


*No. 8 in Fourth Series of Short Talks on 
Advertising, Copyright by Advertising Federation of 
America and Reprinted by Permission. 
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as summer travel are often inspired by 
advertising, but only on the basis of 
the fun and benefits to be derived by 
the individual and not on any plea of 
keeping up with the neighbors. 


Ambition Made Objective 


In fact, advertising is one of the 
most constructive of all influences in 
awakening and keeping alive the de- 
sire for real social progress. It culti- 
vates our natural ambitions for better 
ways of living and keeps constantly 
before us the tangible objectives in a 
fuller life. These objectives are repre- 


sented by the many fine articles of- 
fered by industry through advertising. 

The ambition to live in a better 
home, to wear better clothes, or to buy 
more life insurance is very often the 
driving force that makes a wage-earner 
succeed in bettering his position and 
income. Most advertising fosters that 
constructive kind of ambition and thus 
directly helps to better the living 
standards of all classes. 

Advertising does more than play an 
important part in the economical dis- 
tribution of goods. It inspires greater 
individual efforts for self-improvement. 

















SOMETIME YOU MAY NEED 
TO BORROW 


Household Finance Loans to Teachers by Mail 

















NO SECURITY OR ENDORSERS 
REQUIRED ... JUST YOUR SIGNATURE 


@ Many teachers have told us it’s comforting 
to know that they can borrow at Household 
Finance if they should ever need to. Some- 
times bills accumulate or emergencies arise 
and extra cash is the only way out. Should 
this happen to you, Household Finance will 
loan you the money you require quickly, pri- 
vately. You alone sign for your loan. Payments 
may be spread over many months if you wish. 
If not convenient for you to call at one of our 
offices, you may arrange for your loan by mail. 


Helpful Counsel in Money 
Management 


At Household Finance a loan frequently be- 
comes part of a constructive plan to reorganize 
the borrower's financial affairs and put them 
on a sound basis. By giving aid in budgeting 
and better money management Household 
has helped hundreds of teachers to get per- 
manently out of debt. To promote sound per- 
sonal finances Household has published a 
series of pamphlets on better buymanship and 
money management. Many home economics 
teachers use these publications for reference 


and as classroom manuals. 


You may get acquainted with Household’s 
service by calling at the nearest office. Or mail 
the coupon for complete details so you will 
have the information handy for future reference. 





Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 


CuHICcCAGO—2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 
28 N. Clark St.—Phone Franklin 1082 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3300 

Aurora— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 

BLOOMINGTON—5th 
Fl., Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Phone 4765 

CHAMPAIGN—4th Fl, 
Lincoln Bidg., 
Phone 3410 

Decatur—4th FL, 
Citizens Bank 
Bldg., Phone 5277 

FreerportT—3rd FI., 
State Bank Bidg., 
Main 137 

GaLessuRG—4th FL, 
Rm. 407, Hill 
Arcade Bldg. — 
6226 Main 


Housebold charges the low monthly rate 
of 2%%. This is substantial: be 


Jougrt—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Bldg., Joliet 6184 


Moutns— 4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., 
Moline 1464 


Pgoria—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


Rocxrorp—6th FI., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building. 
Main 682 


WAUKEGAN—2nd F1., 
210 Washington 
St., Wauk State 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 


low 


the lawful maximum on all loans. 








HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


FREE sooxcers ann 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an 
immediate loan or 
not. You never know 
when this informa- 
tion will come in 
handy. If immediate 
loan is wanted, state 
amount desired. 
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Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.” I understand this re- 
quest places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 











WINSTON — 
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EVERY wusical composition ever 
written, from song to symphony, is but 
a variation of twelve musical notes. 


~~ 
VARY the quality—not the quantity 
of material. This is the keynote of the 
program in THE NEw CURRICULUM 
ARITHMETICS, a series designed to meet 
the varied abilities of pupils. ““THE NEw 
CURRICULUM ARITHMETICS (Brueckner 
et al.), for Grades 3 to 8,” wrote an 
enthusiastic superintendent, “offer an 
individual difference program in three di- 
mensions—length, breadth, and depth.” 


of gypsies, the 
Bajaos, who live on hun- 


Sulu Sea, are so used to the 
swaying motion of their 
homes that they become dizzy when 
walking on solid ground. 


te te all 

TYPICAL of many letters which 
come daily to the Winston offices is this: 
“4 friend has told me about HOME 
FOLKS (a Geography for Beginners by 
J. Russell Smith). She recommends it 
highly. Will you please give me complete 
information about it?” And letters, often 
post cards, like this: “We use THE 
Hearp-KinG Histories and like them 
very much.. Do you publish a series of 
English texts for the elementary grades?” 
Call upon us—perhaps at this time you 
would also like to have a copy of our 
Complete Educational Catalog. 


te all 
SALT is one of the earth’s most 
plentiful substances. Yet today it is 
still so universally taxed that it continues 
to be a luxury— in fact the first luxury— 
of two-thirds of the human race. 





Kangaroos at birth are 
smaller than mice. (See illu- 
minating article and beauti- 
ful color plate, Larger Wild 
Animals, in THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS.) 
May we send you full information about 
this dictionary which in universal ac- 
ceptance has created a record without 
parallel in its field? 


te al 

LOWEST letter postage in 1843 was 
6 cents,. which would carry only one 
sheet of paper within a radius of 30 
miles; at 400 miles or more, each sheet 
cost 25 cents. ‘Today a letter of several 
pages can be sent more than 10,000 
miles at a cost of 3 cents. 


tt all 

ASTOUNDING is the large number 
of school systems using BOOKKEEPING 
FOR IMMEDIATE UsgE, even to those who 
expected a tremendous distribution of 
the only bookkeeping series with the 
social approach. Elementary Course, 
Advanced Course, four Workbooks, 
Manual, and Tests are available. 


The JOHN C. COMPANY 
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CEIVED 


Better Primary Reading, by Clarence R. 


Stone. Webster Publishing Company, 1808 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Cloth. 536 pages. 

“In spite of all the progress made in 
primary education, including primary read- 
ing, the problems of non-readers, non-pro- 
motions due to failure in reading, and de- 
ficiencies in reading are important ones,” 
says the author. 

In this book he re-examines methods in 
wide use during the last twenty to twenty- 
five year period and points out what he re- 
gards as dangers in certain trends. Results 
of modern research are applied to setting 
up patterns for courses and methods. De- 
termining reading readiness and treatment 
of problem cases are among the problems 
discussed. A book that any teacher may 
read with profit, and that no primary teach- 
er should deny herself. 


The Children’s Own Readers Series. 
Friends: A Primer, Book One, Book Two, 
Book Three, and Book Four. Ginn and 


Company, 2301 South Prairie Avenue, Chi-' 


cago. Cloth. Illustrated in color. Friends: 
A Primer, 146 pages, price $0.60; Book One, 
188 pages, price $0.68; Book Two, 288 pages, 
price $0.72; Book Three, 349 pages, price 
$0.80. 

On the basis of the findings of extensive 
experimentation to determine the content 
of children’s readers, this series, beginning 
with Book Three, maintains a ratio of about 
seventy percent literary material and thirty 
percent informational material. The content 
of the primer, Friends, and of Book One con- 
sists of three types of material: original 
stories about the actual experiences of chil- 
dren; informational material, wholly in story 
form, and silent-reading check exercises. 
Interest is insured by the introduction of 
the element of suspense in both stories and 
pictures. Vocabulary is carefully controlled. 
The illustrations in color are the work of 
recognized artists. Typographical features 
are in keeping with the general excellencies 
of these books. 


The Winston Simplified Dictionary for 
Schools, Shorter Edition. Edited by Thomas 
Kite Brown, Jr., and William Dodge Lewis. 
John C. Winston Company, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 630 pages. Price $0.96. 

The Shorter Edition is based on the Win- 
ston Simplified Dictionary for Schools, dif- 
fering from it only in scope. (See Septem- 
ber Inxrnots TEacHErR, page 25, for listing 
of the larger edition.) The single word list, 
large clear type with entries in bold face, 
definitions within the experience and com- 
prehension of elementary school children, 
inclusion of many new words in daily use, 
all of which characterized the Simplified 
Dictionary, are to be found in the Shorter 
Edition. 


How to Teach Music to Children, by 
Clella Lester Perkins. Hall and McCreary 
Company, 424 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
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cago. Cloth. 216 pages. Price, $1.50 a copy 
postpaid; two or more, $1.35 each postpaid, 
or $1.20 each transportation extra. 

Out of her experience in the classroom 
as a music supervisor and a teacher of 
school music in teacher-training schools, the 
author has prepared this manual with the 
needs of the classroom teacher who has had 
little or no musical training in mind; in 
this respect should be mentioned the care- 
fully organized chapter on fundamentals. 
Experienced teachers will find this a fruit- 
ful chapter for review or reference. 

Particular emphasis is accorded the needs 
of the teacher in ungraded rural schools. 
There are daily lesson plans for rural 
schools, and a song list for choirs or choruses 
in rural schools. 

In step with progressive principles are 
chapters on song dramatization, creative 
music, the rhythm band and the harmonica 
band. 

One hundred songs especially suited for 
use in carrying out the suggestions and 
plans in the book, complete with music, 
are included. 


Work Books 


Junior Remedial English, by Guiler and 
Henry. A plan for individualizing study in 
the junior high school; for grades seven, 
eight and nine. Ginn and Company, 2301 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 175 pages. 
Price, $0.64. 


Making Sense, by Salisbury and Leonard. 
How to say what you mean and understand 
what you say; for the first-year English 
courses. Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 260 pages. 
Price, $0.60. 


Sentence Building, by Clark and Hoover. 
For senior high-school or freshman college 
English courses. Silver Burdett Company, 
39 Division Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
126 pages. Price, $0.60. 


Constructive English Exercises, by Wil- 
liam B. Guitteau. Seven books, for third 
grade through ninth year. Johnson Publish- 
ing Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. Third grade, 81 pages, $0.24; 
fourth grade, 101 pages, $0.28; fifth grade, 
101 pages, $0.28; sixth grade, 121 pages, 
$0.32; seventh year, 142 pages, $0.36; eighth 
year, 147 pages, $0.36; ninth year, 157 pages, 
$0.40. 


Student’s Workbook and Guide in An- 
cient and Medieval History, by Weaver and 
Duncalf, based upon Amcient and Medieval 
History, by Magoffin and Duncalf. Silver 
Burdett Company, 39 Division Street, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 184 pages. Price, $0.68. 


Number Stories Workbook, Book Two, 
by Findley, Studebaker and Knight. Pro- 
vides seatwork correlated with Number Sto- 
ries, Book Two. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
96 pages. Price, $0.32. 


Safety Through the Year, by Nelson and 
Cottrell. An activity—text—workbook for 
intermediate grades. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. 95 pages. Price, $0.52. 
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A high-school education has become as 
important to the young man or woman 
of today as a grade-school education 
was to the young people of yesterday. 














Illinois has long evaded 
a serious obligation to 
the citizens of tomorrow 


NE of the queerest things about 
education in Illinois is the fact 
that the State furnishes money 

from state funds to help pay for the 
operation of elementary schools, teach- 
ers colleges, the University of Illinois, 
schools for the crippled children, 
schools for the deaf and blind, schools 
for delinquent children, the reform 
schools, and the penitentiary, but it 
furnishes not a cent for the support of 
the high schools. 


Whose Duty? 


This omission is even more anomal- 
ous in view of the constitutional man- 
date, “The General Assembly shall 
provide a thorough and efficient system 
of free schools whereby all children 
of the State may receive a good com- 
mon school education,” and courts 
have ruled on numerous occasions that 
the high schools are a part of the com- 
mon school system. 

The General Assembly has further 
evaded the mandate of the state Con- 
stitution by making the local school 
districts pay more than three-fourths 
of the bill for elementary education. 
As a consequence the portion of the 
state treasury receipts appropriated for 
the Common School Fund has gradu- 
ally diminished as shown below. 


1877 = 51.6 EE > — 
08 ——— sca 
1897 = 23.6 = 
OP 6, > eee 
137-213 > 
1927 = 9.4 det ncteseeses eee ee en 
1937 - 7.6 A aR eR 


Percentage of State Treasury Receipts Appro- 
priated for Common School Education. 


Surely no right-thinking citizen 
would maintain that other functions of 
the state government have become so 
important and a common-school edu- 
cation so unimportant that the per- 
centage of state revenue allotted to the 
elementary schools should become a 
minor item. 

Possibly some people fear that state 
aid for education, especially if it be 
for high schools, may result in the loss 


State Aid for High Schools 


By ROSWELL ¢. PUCKETT 


Chicago Heights 


of local control. But cons:der that 
for years the State has been giving 
money to the elementary schools, yet 
has never in any way attempted to 
control or dominate the local schools. 
State aid for high schools simply means 
that the board of education for the 
local high school would receive a part 
of its revenue from the State and that 
it would have to collect less from the 
taxpayers of the local high-school dis- 
trict. Certainly those who are anxious 
to secure a reduction of property taxes 
should look with favor upon state aid 
in the support of schools. 

This proposal to have the State pay 
a part of the bill for high-school edu- 
cation immediately raises the question 
as to where the money is to come from. 
This will be a comparatively easy 
problem for the Legislature to solve 
when its members really feel the need 
for solving it, for Illinois ranks eighth 
among the states in her general ability 
to support education; yet she ranks 
thirty-sixth in effort to support it.’ 


Why State Aid 


The short-sighted individuals who 
insist that the local community should 
support its own schools fail to take 
into account that there is a tremendous 
difference between districts with re- 
gard to the ability to pay and the 
number of children that wish to go to 
high school. This applies not only to 
southern Illinois, but to every county 
in the State. 

Cook County is no exception, for in 
the nineteen high-school districts of the 
county one will find a valuation per 
resident pupil in average daily attend- 
ance ranging from $9,155 * in the Calu- 
met City Township High School dis- 
trict to $24,553 in the New Trier 
Township High School district. This 
means that with the same tax rate New 
Trier can furnish a type of high-school 
education far superior to that which 
Calumet City can offer. On the other 





1Chism, Leslie L. The Economic Ability of the 
States to Finance Public Schools. Contributions to 
Education, No. 6€9. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 1936. 


The comparable figure for Barrington is $6,799. 
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hand if the same type of education is 
to be offered in the two districts, the 
tax levy in New Trier Township will 
be less than half of what it is in the 
Calumet City Township High School 
district. 


Surely the State has an obligation 
here to see that the boys and girls in 
both districts have an equal opportun- 
ity for a good education. The loca- 
tion of one’s home should not deter- 
mine the quality of high-school edu- 
cation he or she is to receive. 

When one adds to this inequality of 
ability among districts to maintain a 
high school the fact that high-school 
students do not necessarily continue to 
live in the district in which they were 
educated, the need for state participa- 
tion in this educational task becomes 
more apparent. Punke found that in 
thirty-one Illinois high schools the 
graduates were located five years after 
graduation as follows: in the home 
community, 30.17 percent; in states 
other than Illinois, 22.8 percent; de- 
ceased, 7.5 percent; address unknown, 
4.04 percent; in Illinois but outside of 
the home community, 35.3 percent.” 

With such a large percent of the stu- 
dents moving away from their local 
community, it is evident that the kind 
of high-school education afforded to 
boys and girls in one part of the State 
is a matter of real concern to the people 
in other parts of the State. 


Other States Lead Way 


Other states have recognized this re- 
sponsibility on the part of the state for 
the support of high schools. The state 
of California furnishes $90 of state aid 
for each high-school pupil; Delaware, 
$81; Ohio, $67; and Washington, $56; 
while Illinois furnishes nothing. One 
wonders if the people of Illinois really 
care so little about high-school educa- 
tion for their children, and how bad 
conditions must become before the citi- 
zens rise up and insist that the State, 
through its Legislature, take its right- 
ful place at the head of the list of states 
that do assume their full responsibility 
in educating future citizens. 

" 8Punke, Harold H. Migration of High-School 


Graduates. School Review, January, 1934, pp. 
26-39. 


(Continued on page 259) 
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Public Relations Headlines 


By B. |. GRIFFITH 


Director of Public Relations 





Teachers in Many Parts 
of Illinois Still Face 
Depression Pay Cuts 


School Boards Unable to 
Meet Rising Living Costs 
With Salary Restoration 


{ncreased State Support Needed 





This story was released as the 
April issue of the Illinois Teacher 
was being made up. News releases 
go regularly from the I.E.A. state 
office to the eight hundred newspa- 
pers in Illinois. Do they appear in 
your local paper? 








FIELD NOTES 

















Springfield, Ill—Existing cuts of 
20 percent, 30 percent, and even 40 
percent are revealed today in a study 
of 1936-37 teachers’ salaries by the 
Illinois Education Association. 

Eighty-eight cities and towns above 
1500 population report average pay 
cuts of 20 percent or more still exist- 
ing. The study does not reveal present 
conditions in the thousands of smaller 
school districts. Wealthy parts of the 
State are affected. The present cut in 
Chicago is 23% percent, in Rockford 
28 percent, Waukegan 20-25 percent, 
Marengo 27% percent, Knoxville 23 
percent, Brookfield 40 percent, etc. 

School boards want to restore teach- 
ers’ salaries because of restorations be- 
ing made in other lines of work and 
the upward trend in the national in- 
come, and because the expense of living 
is steadily mounting. 

A report of the National Industrial 
Conference Board shows that living 
costs increased 21.8 percent from April, 
1933, to February, 1937. Some boards 
will restore salaries, but many will be 
unable to do so. Schools are supported 
largely by a tax placed on property. 
The assessed valuation of property in 

(Continued on page 271) 
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... Visual materials for Central 
Division counties 

The executive committee of the Central 
Division of the I.E.A. has endorsed a pian 
to secure a film strip projector, screen and 
film strips for each county in the Division 
for the purpose of publicizing the public 
relations materials supplied by the state 
office. The equipment will be located in 
the offices of the county superintendents 
and will be available for use by anyone 
speaking on the topics covered. 


... farm adviser asks for school 
aid materials 


D. E. Lindstrom, associate professor of 
rural sociology, University of Illinois, relays 
the request of a county farm adviser for 
materials for use in community meetings on 
“Bettering Our Rural Schools,” and adds 
the suggestion that all three pamphlets of 
the “All the Children” series be sent him. 


... P.TA. are showing slides 
all over Chicago 


Chicago Division have placed their order 
for another set of slides in an effort to keep 
pace with demands from interested groups. 
“The P.T.A. are showing them all over 
Chicago . . . and I am unable to get them 
back in time for a day-to-day showing in 
different schools,” writes the office secretary 
of the Division. 


... more signs of real life 


“My schedule for the current week in- 
cludes two P.T.A.’s, a Community Club, 
McDonough County School Masters Club, 
and I open next week with a talk before the 
Monmouth Kiwanis Club,” writes Gerald 
W. Smith, chairman public relations com- 
mittee of the Western Division. He con- 
tinues: “The other men are likewise grow- 
ing busier with engagements. We are find- 
ing considerable interest in our proposed 
program and a growing desire among the 
organizations in this area to know what they 
can do to help foster legislation. 

“Our public relations committee is meet- 
ing on Friday evening to complete plans for 
the next issue of our Divisional bulletin, 
which is coming out in about two weeks. 
Mr. Imbody of our legislative committee 
is working with us in the publication of this 
issue. 

“The release of articles by our newspapers 
seems to continue about as it has for some 
time. Just now I feel that our public rela- 
tions program is showing more signs of real 
life than it has any time to date.” 


... more slides 


Northwestern Division recently ordered 
two additional sets of slides, making a total 
of four sets now at work in that Division. 
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Recently Released Folder 
Explains Proposed Plan 
of State Aid 


Thirty thousand copies of the 20-50- 
60 folder were distributed in one week 
following its announcement to the 
school principals of Illinois. The folder 
explains how the 20-50-60 plan of state 
aid, outlined by Senate Bills 147, 148, 
and 149, would work if enacted into 
law. The first page carries the endorse- 
ment of five state-wide organizations. 


Says MatrHew J. Murpuy, ComMANDER, 
Ittryois DEPARTMENT AMERICAN LEGION: 
“Our organization is pledged to introduce or 
support legislation increasing the state distrib- 
utive fund to a minimum of $30,000,000 
which will provide about $20 per pupil in 
both the high and elementary schools.” 

Frep L. Brester, Prestpent, Ittrvo1s Epv- 
CATION AsSOCIATION, is quoted as follows: 
“Senate Bills 147, 148, and 149, by Senator 
Stuttle, are companion bills to carry out 
what is now called the 20-50-60 plan. They 
provide a minimum educational opportunity 
for all the children of Illinois and shift some 
of the burden of school support from the 
local property tax to other forms of taxa- 
tion. They should all pass.” 

Mrs. ArtHur R. WrtiaMs, PRESENT, 
Itttnots CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS, states: “The Illinois Congress is strongly 
in favor of the 20-50-60 legislation, which 
will give greater opportunity to many chil- 
dren in the state of Illinois.” 

R. G. Soperstrom, Presipent, ILLINoIs 
State FEDERATION OF Lasor, declares: “Sen- 
ate Bills 147, 148, and 149 have the whole- 
hearted support of the Illinois Federation of 
Labor.” 

B. B. Vorts, Presmwent, Intrvois STATE 
ScHoot Boarp AssociaTIon, says: “The en- 
actment of Senate Bills 147, 148, and 149 
into law will go a long way in helping to 
make Illinois at least as proud of her public 
school system as we are of our system of 
public roads.” 


The interest of the property owner 
in a larger state school fund is stated: 

School expenditures cannot stay long at 
their present low level. Your property will 
carry the burden if increased support comes 
from the local district. The state govern- 
ment is the only taxing body able to secure 
revenue for increased school support from 
sources other than the property tax. It is 
to your interests to support the proposed 
plan of increased state aid for schools. 


The state office will furnish copies 
of 20-50-60 while the supply lasts. Do 
you have your copy? 
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Temperance in the Schools 


Will classroom instruction upon the 
results of the use of alcohol offset 
the serious effects of intemperance 


URING the period of several 
D years of prohibition and under 

the assumed protection of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, those charged with the respon- 
sibility for the education of youth 
gradually abandoned their efforts to 
include in the program of studies in- 
struction relative to the harmful ef- 
fects of alcoholic drinks. With the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
the rapidly increasing number of places 
in almost every community where li- 
quor can be purchased and with the 
so-called modern attitude on the part 
of the public toward drinking, it seems 
highly desirable that there should be 
included in the high-school program of 
studies, as well as in the elementary 
grades, a program which would tend 
to counteract the serious effects of 
intemperance. 

With the return of the legal sale of 
intoxicating liquors there seems to 
have come a new attitude on the part 
of the people of almost every commu- 
nity toward the use of intoxicating 
drinks. The liquor salesman and the 
saloon-keeper seem to be enjoying 
temporarily a new and higher social 
position than formerly. Those en- 
gaged in the sale of intoxicating liquors 
2re quite likely to find their new social 
position short-lived because of the fact 
that a large number of the liquor stores 
in almost every community are now 
operated on a plane which is very lit- 
tle if any higher than that which ex- 
isted prior to the passing of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. In many in- 
stances the liquor store of the modern 
type is nothing more than the old-time 
saloon clothed with an ill-fitting suit 
of respectability. The total effect of the 
new type saloon and the so-called mod- 
ern attitude toward the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors is such that both young 
people and their parents are quite 
likely to be thrown off their guard. 

Those who favored the return of 
intoxicating drinks frequently point to 
the fact that the repeal of the Eight- 
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By A.W. CLEVENGER 


High School Visitor 
University of Illinois 


eenth Amendment has not been fol- 
lowed by the return of the habitual 
drunkard. We have not yet had time 
to develop drunkards of the type so 
commonly known prior to the passing 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. It 
usually takes several years to make a 
drunkard. There has been time, how- 
ever, to establish beyond any reason- 
able doubt that a large proportion of 
serious automobile wrecks have oc- 
curred because the drivers of these 
motor vehicles were either drunk or 
had been drinking to such an extent 
that they were not keenly alert drivers. 


Sensationalism— Negative 
or Worse 


With respect to the education of 
youth relative to the harmful effects of 
the use of intoxicating drinks, it is prac- 
tically useless to adopt any program 
which means that each school shall be 
required to include in the program of 
studies a certain number of lessons 
dealing with the bad effects of intoxi- 
cating liquor on the human system. 
Such a program would quickly become 
the marked target for those connected 
with the liquor interests. We have 
had experience with such a program, 


and in almost every community this. 


program became the target of ridicule 
largely because of the kinds of mate- 
rials of instruction which were includ- 
ed in it. Some of us will remember 
that the chief emphasis in that part of 
physiology dealing with the teaching 
of temperance was based on an at- 
tempt to make the information seem 
very scientific. As children we gazed 
with horror on the picture of the stom- 
ach and liver of the habitual drunk- 
ard. The teacher pointed to these 
highly colored and repelling charts and 
then directed our attention to another 
chart of these same organs of the 
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highly moral and temperate human 
being. If the equipment and the data 
used in this program had been strictly 
scientific and not presented in such a 
sensational way, the instruction would 
have been far more effective. 

In order to be successful, any pro- 
gram which is now adopted for en- 
lightening pupils with respect to the 
harmful effect of alcoholic liquor must 
be planned in such a way that it in- 
cludes much more than a few lessons 
presented by the physiology teacher, 
and, in order not to become the direct 
target of those representing the liquor 
interests, it must be far more subtle. 


Constructive Effort 


I am not adverse to presenting as a 
part of the teaching of physiology sci- 
entific data concerning the effect of 
alcohol on the human system. I am 
quite sure, however, that this type of 
instruction needs to be accompanied 
by another kind of program. We need 
to give much attention to the program 
dealing with the worthy use of leisure 
time. We need to provide within the 
school organized activities and other 
related programs which will keep both 
boys and girls busy and maintain their 
interest. We need to give encourage- 
ment to such programs as those pro- 
vided by the Four-H Clubs, Boy 
Scouts of America, and Girl Scouts of 
America. Health and athletic pro- 
grams have been organized in many 
high schools in such a way that the 
pupils are now becoming convinced 
that good health and mental alertness 
are quite essential to success in prac- 
tically all fields of human endeavor. 

The high school needs to broaden 
its leadership and to extend its pro- 
gram of activities also to the adult 
population of the community. Every 
effort should be made to use the high- 
school plant as a community center. 
It is not the high-school pupils alone 
in a community who are in need of 
well-organized and carefully planned 
programs for the worthy use of leisure 
time. Such programs should be 
planned to enlist the interest and sup- 
port of school patrons and taxpayers 
in every community. 

It seems obvious that any program 
for counteracting the effect of the 

(Continued on page 277) 
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Investigations in the Placement 
of Arithmetic Topics 


By TURNER C. CHANDLER 


Principal, Burnside School 
Chicago 


INCE 1924 the Committee of 

Seven’ of the Northern Illinois 

Conference on Supervision has 
been conducting experiments in the 
placement of topics in arithmetic. On 
two former occasions the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER has given recognition to this 
work by the publication of articles; 
namely, “Why Is Arithmetic a Bug- 
bear?” by Carleton Washburne (No- 
vember, 1934), and “How the Com- 
mittee of Seven Can Help the Teach- 
er” by Howard Storm (April, 1935). 

The committee receives frequent in- 
quiries about its methods of work, its 
findings, the investigations now in 
progress, other investigations contem- 
plated, and published material relat- 
ing to its work. These inquiries come 
from members of the various Divisions 
of the I.E.A. that have helped to 
finance the work, from administrators 
and teachers from all parts of this 
country, and now and then from for- 
eign countries. Letters have come from 
as far away as South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. The work of the committee was 
recently noted in a monograph pub- 
lished in Belgium. 

The purpose of this article is to give 
briefly the information usually asked 
for by summarizing the methods of the 
committee, by directing interested per- 
sons to published material relating to 
the various investigations, by indicat- 
ing the status of experiments now in 
progress, and by giving the latest re- 
vision of the findings of the committee. 

For a rather complete account of 


1The Committee of Seven consists of Orville T. 
Bright, superintendent of schools, Flossmoor; Turner 
C. Chandler, principal Burnside School, Chicago; 
Harry O. Gillet, principal University of Chicago 
Elementary School; " r, superintendent of 
schools, Wilmette: Raym Osborne, principal 
Francis W. Parker School, “Chicago (temporarily in 
absentia); O. E. Peterson, head of ment of 
Education, State Teachers College, DeKalb, secre- 
tary; Howard Storm, superintendent of schools, 
Batavia; and Carleton ashburne, superintendent 
of schools, Winnetka, chairman. There have worked 
with the committee continuously Mabel Vogel 
Morphett, director of the research department, and 
William H. Voas, psychologist, of the Winnetka 
Public Schools. All tabulations for the committee 
have been made in the research department of the 
Winnetka Public Schools. 
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The latest findings of 
the Committee of Seven 


are presented 


the committee’s methods and for a 
complete bibliography of the commit- 
tee’s work the reader is referred to 
“The Values, Limitations, and Appli- 
cations of the Findings of the Com- 
mittee of Seven” by Carleton Wash- 
burne, chairman, in the Journal of Ed- 
ucational Research, May, 1936. 


Experimentation 

The general procedure followed by 
the committee in conducting an exper- 
iment is as follows: A topic is selected 
for investigation, as, for example, long 
division, meaning of fractions, time, 
linear measure, square measure, vol- 
ume, or one-step thought problems. 
The topic is assigned to an individual 
or to a sub-committee to analyze into 
its constituent elements. This sub- 
committee assigns each element to a 
school grade, using as a basis of as- 
signment the experience of the com- 
mittee and whatever data are avail- 
able. The sub-committee then prepares 
foundations tests, pre-test, teaching 
tests, final test, retention test, and de- 
tailed teaching methods to be used by 
those who co-operate in the experi- 
ment. All this material is then sub- 
mitted to and discussed in detail by 
the full committee. Usually as a result 
of the discussion the material is re- 
written several times. 

A preliminary experiment is then 
conducted with the material in the 
schools of the members of the commit- 
tee. Each teacher assisting in this pre- 
liminary experiment sends in a detailed 
report covering the methods used and 
suggestions for changes. These reports, 
the tabulations of the tests, and the 
observations of the members of the 
committee, who closely supervise the 
experiment, are used as a basis for the 
revision of all tests and teaching meth- 
ods. All these are then rewritten for 
the official investigation. 

For the official experiment a suffi- 
ciently large number of co-operating 
schools are secured so that each ele- 
ment of the topic under investigation 
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may be taught to several hundred in 
the grade to which the committee 
thinks it rightfully belongs, to several 
hundred one or two grades below, and 
to several hundred one or two grades 
above. All pupils take a group intelli- 
gence test. All final results are tabu- 
lated by mental age as shown by these 
group tests. A foundations test is giv- 
en to determine whether or not the 
pupils have the prerequisite knowl- 
edges, skills, and concepts necessary 
for learning the topic under consider- 
ation. The teacher then spends one 
week in building up the necessary 
foundations. A parallel foundations 
test is then given. The papers of all 
pupils deficient on this second test are 
eliminated from the final tabulations. 

All pupils are next given a pre-test 
covering all the important elements in 
the teaching material. The papers of 
pupils who have already mastered the 
material, as indicated by the pre-test, 
are eliminated from the final tabula- 
tions. The teacher then teaches the 
various elements of the topic, following 
carefully the written instructions of 
the committee as to materials to be 
used, the number of minutes each day, 
the number of days, the distribution of 
time among the various elements, and 
the general teaching methods—all 
these having been determined by the 
preliminary experiment. No home 
work is allowed. During the teaching 
period tests parallel to the pre-test may 
be given. At the end of the teaching 
period a final test parallel to the pre- 
test is given. No further reference is 
made to the topic for six weeks, at the 
end of which period a retention test 
is given parallel to the pre-test and to 
the final test. All tests are sent to the 
research department of the Winnetka 
Public Schools, where the results are 
checked and tabulated. 


Use of Data 


Methods of tabulating, graphs of 
data collected, the bases on which the 
committee has set up its standards, 
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and the application of these standards 
to the placement of many topics have 
been discussed in “Grade Placement of 
Arithmetic Topics” by Carleton Wash- 
burne in the Twenty-Ninth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (1930), pp. 641-670. 
Washburne’s “Mental Age and the 
Arithmetic Curriculum” in Journal of 
Educational Research (March, 1931), 
pp. 210-231, gives a summary of the 
committee’s work and the placement 
of topics investigated before 1931. 
Harry O. Gillet’s “Placement of Arith- 
metic Topics” in Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association (June, 
1931), pp. 199-200, makes a supple- 
mentary report. Other reports have 
been published in mimeographed form 
and distributed at the DeKalb meet- 
ings of the Northern Illinois Confer- 
ence on Supervision. 


Placement of Topics 


The recommendation of the commit- 
tee for the placement of any topic is 
determined by a study of a graph 
showing the scores on the retention 
test of each mental age group. For this 
purpose the committee has adopted the 
arbitrary standard of 75 or 80 percent 
accuracy by 75 percent of the children 
in the mental age group. This gives a 
minimum placement before which a 
topic cannot economically be taught. 
When the results are shown on a graph, 
the curves for most topics continue to 
rise, not always regularly, beyond this 


point of minimum placement. This rise 
of the curve suggests a further post- 


ponement of the teaching of the topic. 


The curve then reaches a point where 
it tends to flatten out. This point in- 
dicates an optimum placement beyond 
which there is little economy in post- 
poning the teaching of the topic. 

The following table gives the more 
important findings of the committee 
in the placement of arithmetic topics. 
For this article the committee has re- 
studied the graphs and other available 
data with the results that some of the 
earlier recommendations have been 
changed. This table represents, there- 
fore, the latest recommendations of 
the committee. 


Experiments Now in Progress 


During recent years the committee 
has been working on the placement of 
measurements and verbal problems. 
This work has been much more diffi- 
cult than the work on mechanical 
processes because there was no suit- 
able text material available. The com- 
mittee had to analyze the topics, make 
preliminary experiments for the tenta- 
tive placement of each item, develop 
new teaching methods, revise these 
after they had been tried out, and de- 
velop an adequate testing technique. 
No satisfactory material was available 
on any of these steps. 

The work on the Measurement of 
Time has been completed. This in- 
cludes an understanding of the use of 








the clock and of the calendar and the 
ability to do the arithmetical compu- 
tations of an elementary school level 
based on data connected with time. 
An official announcement of the results 
of this experiment will soon be made. 

The work on verbal one-step prob- 
lems has been completed except for 
the final tabulations. In this experi- 
ment problems ranging in difficulty, in 
the committee’s opinion, from 2B to 
8A were used. They covered not only 
the four fundamental processes but 
also the more common kinds of situa- 
tion for each process; for example, in 
subtraction how many left after a num- 
ber is taken away, comparing two 
numbers to find how many more one 
is than the other, how many must be 
added to one number to make it an- 
other, how much change does one get 
back, and breaking a total into parts. 
Some of the influences being studied in 
this experiment are size of number, 
vocabulary, social situation, cues in 
the statement of the problem, extran- 
eous numbers, and arithmetical situ- 
ation. The tabulations will indicate the 
potency of each influence as to the 
selection of the right process and as 
to the ability to make the computation 
after the process is selected. The re- 
sults of this investigation will be an- 
nounced within a few months. 

The work in the placement of the 
items in linear measure is nearing com- 
pletion except for the tabulation of 

(Continued on page 271) 























PLACEMENT OF ARITHMETIC TOPICS Simple Meaning of Fractions............. 9 0 9 10 
mais Minimum | Odtime Addition and Subtraction of ‘Similar 
Mental - —y Fractions and Mixed Numbers, with 
Tobi ,* ,* no carrying... ‘ 9 10 11 1 
epee Yr ore Yr a (A minimum of 9-0 may be satisfactory. 
: : : The number of children at this level 
ee was toosmall to justify conclusions.) 
ae oe s s | 7. 4 Multiplication of Fractions.............. 12 3 | 13 2(2) 
oes eammeaaImman peur . 2 7. Division of Fractions...................- 12 3 | 13 2(?) 
S “te tae i ie laa iiitiias Meaning of Fractions—Grouping.... 10 9 |Above 12-5 
. ae "eit = 6 7 8 3 Addition and Subtraction of Fractions 
Herds ffx > ea Pee 7 8 3 il and Mixed Numbers with unlike de- 
nro thetigge ~ Ng ER RRRRTNREaNNSE nominators, subtraction involving 
Subtraction Process—not over three ° esseteih 13 10 13 10 
digits in subtrahend and minuend...... 7. a. oan mmeaner meme ay nila 
Multiplication Facts.........................---.-- 10 2 10 2 Meaning of Decimals 10 6 11 11 
Simple Multiplication—one place nau Addition and Subtraction of Decimals..| 10 11 {Above 12-6* 
tiplier, oe eee than four places in 10 2 0 8 Multiplication of Decimals—easy ex- 
multiplicand... ee et ee : amples in simple and compound 
Compound Multiplication—two place multiplication... 10 2 10 2 
pe ily rer Canes paete 10 2 JAbove 11-0 Simple Division of Decimals—division 
Lee RR TERR i of integer or decimal by one place 
Simple Column Addition—columns not lnteane 114 12 10 
PP wary St ye ne OY a. mi Division of Decimals, complete............ 13 0 13 11(?) 
° ste hi h ae 10 8 Fractional and Decimal Equivalents... ua 6-6 13 10(?) 
1 sr" el Sa RINE a aera aaa on shate ee eee OR eee 12 4 13 11 
Division Facts—complete..................--. 11 2 [Above 11-2 Case II Percentage, oa _ 7 
— Division. ay Sn a § pee Simple Bar Graphs(Chronological Age)| .10 5 
ong Division—Easier elements... 10 9 
Harder elements.......... 12 7 *Data not conclusive 
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Illinois Is Able 
QUESTION that may occur to our members and a 
question sometimes asked by members of the Legis- 
lature is as follows: Is Illinois able to contribute 
$30,000,000 a year to support the common schools? There- 
fore, we are presenting here some facts concerning the 
financial ability of our State. 

Our own Department of Research and Statistics has 
found the following evidences of high economic ability. 
Illinois ranks: 

13th in average per capita bank deposits 

7th in percent of homes owning radios 

4th in per capita amount spent on amusements 

9th in per capita amount spent on shows—theatres 

4th in per capita amount spent on beauty parlors 

9th in average net income per return for federal income tax 

1lth in average wages paid in manufacturing 

7th in average per capita income 

8th in genera! ability to support education 

Our Department of Research has also found the follow- 
ing evidences of effort or lack of effort by the State to 
support government and schools. Illinois ranks: 

40th in percent of income devoted to state-local taxes 

36th in average pupil grant from state treasury to schools 

48th in percent of wealth going for state and local taxes 

33rd in percent of farm value going for state and local taxes 

36th in effort to support education 

45th in percent of income for education 

37th in percent of state and local revenues going for education 

The same department has found also that Illinois has 
7.42 percent of the wealth of the Nation and 8.17 percent 
of the annual current income; but Illinois has only 5.25 
percent of the children in the public common schools. The 
average wealth per child and the average annual income 
per child are considerably above the corresponding national 
average; and our percentage of wealth and income is con- 
siderably higher than our percentage of children we have 
to educate. 


Business is Prosperous 


Illinois ranks high among the states in commerce and 
industry and is therefore prosperous if business and com- 
merce are prosperous. The Monthly Survey of Business 
issued on March 18 by the American Federation of Labor 
testifies as follows in regard to the prosperity of business 
in the nation. 


Business in general is now well out of the red and operating 
profitably. Such figures as we have on industrial earnings indicate 
this fact. The Commerce Department estimates of income in the 
United States show that both corporations and private business 
operated in the red in 1933; in 1934 small profits were shown for 
corporations ($209,000,000 for the country as a whole) and small 
savings for private business ($563,000,000). In 1935 these profits 
and savings were much larger—$1,387,000,000 in corporation profits 
and $815,000,000 in business savings. In 1936 we know that the 
profits of 940 leading industrial corporations were 51 percent above 
1935", which is enough to indicate that business operations as a whole 
were more profitable than in 1935. For the first quarter of 1937, 
Standard Statistics estimates another 50 percent increase in profits 
over 1936 first quarter for leading corporations. 


Another evidence of the prosperity of business, particu- 
1National City Bank 
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larly in Illinois, is the long list of names of Illinois corpora- 
tion officers and employees receiving high salaries as pub- 
lished in the Chicago Tribune early this year. Just a few 
of the thousand or more salaries above $15,000 are: 

Vice-president Alexander and Co., $74,965; president 
American Decalcomania Co., $136,455; president Armour 
and Co., $64,200; president Balaban and Katz Co., 
$78,000; vice-president Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., 
$109,000; president Brink’s Inc., $106,000; vice-president 
Brink’s Inc., $93,520; president C. B. & Q. Railroad, 
$50,000; president Daily News, $75,000; vice-president 
Chicago Towel Co., $158,305; president Cudahy Packing 
Co., $75,040; president The Fair, $60,000; president Great 
Lakes Dredge and Dock Co., $159,912; receiver Mississippi 
Valley Utility Investment Co., $121,600; business manager 
Tribune Co., $100,000; chairman of board, Wilson Co., 
$89,598; president Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., $75,000; 
thousands of Illinois business men receive as salary between 
$15,000 and $100,000. 

In this connection we shall name two people, a part of 
whose salary is derived from Illinois: W. R. Hearst, 
$500,000; Mae West, $480,833. 


The State Itself Testifies 


The state financial authorities have shown that state 
taxes are not high in Illinois as compared with other states. 
About October 1, 1936, a pamphlet entitled Comparing 
State Taxes was widely distributed throughout Illinois. 
This pamphlet was prepared by the State Department of 
Finance, K. L. Ames Jr., director, and was printed by 
authority of the state of Illinois. Its avowed purpose was 
“to enable Illinois residents to compare our state taxes 
with those of other states.” 

The article in the pamphlet first names eight forms of 
taxes as the sources of the great bulk of the tax revenues of 
different states, as follows: general property tax, personal 
income tax, corporation income tax, cigarette and tobacco 
tax, gasoline tax, motor license tax, liquor tax, and sales, 
occupational or gross income tax. 

The article then states that the state of Illinois does not 
impose*four of these taxes at all. This means that Illinois 
does not tax the first four sources named, but does tax the 
other four. Of course, the article points out that our Su- 
preme Court has held a personal income tax unconstitu- 
tional, although it is used by thirty states, some of which 
have constitutional limitations almost identical with ours. 
The article states also that at least thirty-three states use 
the general property tax, thirty states a corporation income 
tax, and twenty states a tobacco tax, which ranges as high 
as one to five cents on each package of cigarettes. 

It is stated also that “an analysis shows that with few 
exceptions those taxes that are imposed in Illinois are 
lower in rate than in other states.” For example, in thirty- 
six states the gasoline tax is higher than in Illinois, and 
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runs as high as nine cents per gallon. In twenty states a 
higher motor license fee is required than in Illinois and in 
only three states in the whole United States is the liquor 
sales license lower than in Illinois. 

The pamphlet contains a number of tables showing “the 
status” of the eight principal state taxes in all of the states. 
An analysis of these tables by the Department of Finance 
inspires it to make these statements: 

Seven states exceed Illinois in six or more different taxes 

Fourteen states exceed Illinois in five different taxes 

Eleven states exceed Illinois in four different taxes 

Eight states exceed Illinois in three different taxes 

Five states exceed Illinois in two different taxes 

Only two states do not exceed Illinois in any of these taxes 

All this proves that the State is able to make large in- 
creases in its appropriations to the common schools, in- 
cluding the high schools, and to rank much higher than 
36th in the amount of state aid per pupil. 


Classroom Teacher 
Representation 


HE Committee on Resolutions of the I.E.A. submitted 
to the annual meeting last December a resolution in 
regard to “support of education associations.” The 
resolution urged 100 percent enrollment in state and nation- 
al associations and urged also that every teacher support 
these associations. 
Mrs. McShane, a delegate from the Chicago Division, 
moved that the resolution be amended by adding this 
sentence: 


We further urge every Division that classroom teachers shall be 
represented in their delegations to the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 


The motion was seconded and carried by vote of the 


Representative Assembly. So the complete paragraph now 
reads as follows: 


The programs of the National Education Association, the Illinois 
Education Association and its various Divisions have grown to such 
dimensions that the support of every teacher in the State is needed 
for these organizations. We urge every Division, therefore, to set a 
goal of 100 percent enrollment in these teacher organizations for the 
year 1937. We further urge every Division that classroom teachers 
shall be represented in their delegations to the annual meeting of the 
Association. 

Of course there have been classroom teachers in the dele- 
gations of some Divisions, and classroom teachers usually 
constitute a majority of the Chicago Division. But some 
delegations have been made up almost altogether of princi- 
pals and superintendents. 

The number of classroom teachers on these delegations 
will probably increase in the next few years as suggested 
by the amended resolution. 

But no classroom teacher, or superintendent or principal 
for that matter, should be sent to a meeting as a delegate 
unless he understands the problems the association is trying 
to solve or is willing and anxious to learn. An annual Edu- 
cation Association meeting has grave responsibilities and 
important work to do. It is no place to send a teacher 
merely for a jolly holiday trip with expenses paid. 

All this means that any group of teachers or department 
of teaching demanding representation in our meetings 
should use every means of educating its individual members 
on school problems such as finance, administration and 


legislation. A small number of delegates ignorant of these 
subjects may be assimilated by our association if they go 
to the meeting really and earnestly desiring to learn. We 
need delegates who know or are earnest, intelligent learners. 
Of course many classroom teachers can be found who have 
these qualities, and the delegates to represent their group at 
the Education Association meetings should be chosen from 
this number. 


Teachers on Relief 


N March 10 we received a bulletin from Mr. Charles 
E. Miner, Illinois WPA Administrator, stating that 
654 Illinois teachers had been certified to WPA by 
state relief agencies as eligible for WPA employment. 

Of these 654 teachers 451 were women and 203 were 
men. Of the women 326 were family heads and 125 were 
members of families in which another worker was desig- 
nated as the priority wage earner. Of the men 188 were 
family heads and 15 were not. 

Mr. Miner reported also that in the entire United States 
40,132 teachers had been certified to WPA, of whom 30,614 
were women and 30,907 were family heads. 

Other reliable reports prove that the cost of living is 
far outrunning teachers’ wages, and that many teachers 
are working for little more than the dole of “relief” given 
the unemployed. What is really needed is relief legislation 
for working teachers. 





How to Deflate the County Board 


HE Chicago American of January 25 contained an 
editorial that lauds the Cook County Board because it 
is not asking for a “pegged levy” and for other reasons. 

The editorial says: 
As a taxpayer—you are a taxpayer, everybody is—give a kind 
thought to the Cook County board. That is one tax-levying unit 
that is reducing its spending instead of demanding a “pegged levy” 


to provide more tax money to spend, as most of our Chicago local 
governments are doing. 


The county board’s 1937 budget calls for expenditures $668,- 
761.31 less than those of 1936, not a very great reduction, but still 
a reduction. It will make it possible to reduce both the county and 
the forest preserve tax rates. 


Moreover the board promises that there will be no ““payless 
paydays” for county employees; it is confident that its spending 
plans call for no more money than it actually will get from taxes. 

This “pointing with pride” by the Cook County Board 
gives us a pain in the head, or wherever our sense of truth 
and justice is located. For several years the county board 
has been spending large amounts of tax money that were 
really levied for other purposes—schools for instance. It 
has the legal privilege to do this because the law now per- 
mits the county collector to turn into the county fund the 
interest and penalties collected on account of all delinquent 
taxes. 

If House Bill No. 393 by F. W. Lewis becomes law, these 
funds derived from interest and penalties will be prorated 
to the various taxing bodies in proportion to their respective 
tax rates. Then the county board will be limited in its 
revenues to the amount that is collected on its own levy 
only, and other taxing bodies will not be compelled to 
divide with it. This is true of all counties where tax de- 
linquency runs high. 
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History Lives in Old Virginia 


Its many shrines are preserved 


By J. STUART WHITE’ 


EXTBOOKS alone are not suffi- 
pe to give the teacher a proper 

perspective of history, government, 
civics and allied subjects. The good 
teacher personalizes the information of 
the text with the experiences gained 
through visits to the homes of the great 
and to institutions and to battle sites 
so closely identified with great move- 
ments in our national life. 

The historic shrines of Virginia are 
preserved. They recall the glories and 
the tragedies of the State’s great past. 
They unite with the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park and its wonderful Skyline 
Drive, the six state parks, natural won- 
ders and seashore resorts to make the 
Old Dominion a most attractive vaca- 
tionland for the teacher who seeks both 
pleasure and profit during her vacation. 

Virginia’s history began on May 13, 
1607, when a courageous band of Eng- 
lishmen dropped anchor at Jamestown 
and established the first permanent 
English settlement in America. 

The old Church at Jamestown, which 
stands on the foundations of the origi- 
nal one, has a monumental place in 
American history, for in the original 
church met the first representative law- 
making body in the new world, the 
forerunner of our great system of rep- 
resentative government. 

The church, the churchyard, the 
Robert Hunt Shrine, the beautiful stat- 
ues of Captain John Smith and the 
Indian princess, Pocahontas, and the 
monument, together with the museum 
and the excavated portions of old foun- 
dations, offer the teacher many hours 
of interesting exploration. 

Williamsburg, near Jamestown, is 
one of America’s most unique cities, 
having been restored to its colonial set- 
ting through the generosity of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. Millions have been 


*Virginia Commission on Conservation and De- 
velopment. 
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Governor's Palace, Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia 


spent by him for painstaking study and 
research in the work of restoring the 
city to its original colonial appearance, 
when the city was the political, social 
and educational center of the State. 

The Governor’s Palace, perhaps the 
most outstanding of the many restora- 
tion projects, is a stately mansion, 
handsomely furnished, in which the 
royal governors lived in pomp and 
splendor. Some of the rooms contain 
rare Chinese wallpaper, antique furni- 
ture and other furnishings conforming 
to ancient inventories. The gardens are 
considered more thoroughly typical of 
formal eighteenth century gardens than 
any other in America. 

Like the Governor’s Palace, the Cap- 
itol, at one end of Duke of Gloucester 
Street, has been rebuilt on the original 
foundations. 

Raleigh Tavern was a social center 
where celebrities wined, dined and dis- 
cussed the vital issues of the day. The 
American Revolution is said to have 
been practically “hatched” within its 
walls. Phi Beta Kappa was founded 
in the tavern. 


Williamsburg is the home of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, second-old- 
est institution of higher learning in the 
Nation. 

Just a few miles from Williamsburg 
is Yorktown, where one can feel the 
thrill of standing on ground where the 
American Revolution was finally won. 

Jamestown, Williamsburg and York- 
town, situated within a few miles of 
each other, are now linked into the new 
Colonial National Park. A fine, broad 
boulevard connecting them is being 
built by the Federal Government to 
preserve the historic features of this 
area—where the Nation was born, 
where representative government had 
its start on this continent, and where 
American independence was achieved. 

In Richmond, capital of the State, 
is Old St. John’s Church, which seems 
still to echo the voice of Patrick Henry, 
who, standing in a pew in the presence 
of George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Marshall and others, fired the 
flames of the American Revolution with 
his eloquent oration which ended with 

(Continued on page 261) 
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[Illinois Congress of Parents & 


and Teachers. 


Legislation Endorsed 
by the Illinois Congress 


By MRS. PAUL ©. MADDEN 


Fifth Vice-President, in Charge of 
Legislation. 


@ IT has always been the policy of 

the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers to educate rather than legis- 
late, to teach observance of present 
laws as faithfully as the promotion of 
new laws. We have never been known 
as a social-reform group, but we do try 
to build high standards in education 
and public welfare. We teach toler- 
ance and liberality at all times, and 
believe in accomplishment through sug- 
gestion rather than through aggression. 
But—sometimes we wonder. While we 
have stood on the sidelines trying to be 
ethical, we have watched less scrupu- 
lous groups rush in and put through 
legislation not in keeping with Ameri- 
can ideals or with the preservation of 
the Republic. I am not suggesting that 
we be a whit less ethical, but I am ap- 
pealing for more understanding of what 
is going on. I am urging that we shuf- 
fle off our apathy and present a united 
front for sane and lasting government. 

Under our charter we must refrain 
from partisan and factional politics. 
This charter is our great protection. 
We must never mix in party politics, 
but we must be vitally interested in 
policies of government. The National 
Congress Legislative Code says in part: 


No legislation can be enacted without co- 
operation with other groups. To co-operate 
on a democratic and friendly basis with a 
number of other organizations, some of 
whose aims do not entirely parallel those of 
the National Congress, and still to maintain 
the parental objective, requires patience, per- 
severance and skill. Securing the inclusion of 
provisions in legislation enactments guar- 
anteeing the administration of laws dealing 
with children in harmony with parental 
motives is a commission of too far reaching 
significance to be entrusted to the uninitiated. 
Natural aptitude, training, and years of ex- 
perience are primary essentials to successful 
accomplishment and maintenance of respect 
for one’s organization in the field of child 
welfare legislation. 


On the platform of the National Con- 
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gress, two major pieces of legislation 
will be pushed this year: the Neely- 
Pettengill bills to prohibit block-book- 
ing and blind-selling of motion pictures, 
and the Copeland-Chapman bills to re- 
vise the Food and Drug Act. 

The legislative measures of the IIli- 
nois Congress come under one of two 
headings, school legislation and public 
welfare legislation. 

First, let us consider the school legis- 
lation. Because Illinois is far behind 
other states in the amount of state aid 
in the equalization of public education, 
our first thought naturally is to pro- 
mote legislation for an increased state 
distributive fund, which would include 
high schools. Under the present school 
set-up, elementary schools, normal 
schools, and the state university all re- 
ceive state aid, but the high school is 
the step-child—it receives no aid from 
the State. Illinois can afford to sup- 
port its schools. We rank high in 
wealth, but low in state support of edu- 
cation. This does not mean that the 
whole Illinois school system is so bad 
—actually, we spend a total amount on 
education in reasonable relation to our 
income*—but there is not equaliza- 
tion throughout the State. Because the 
greater share of the cost of schools must 
now come from the local tax, the poor- 
er district is unable to compete with 
the wealthy district. If the state fund 
could be increased the local school tax 
could be decreased in the communities 
which now adequately support their 
schools, and the distressed districts 
would enjoy relief from the heavy bur- 
den which they cannot now carry. 

We are endorsing the first recom- 
mendation of the Illinois Education 
Commission—legislation which would 
make possible the creation of a State 
School Board. We take. this step be- 
cause we believe a non-partisan and 
disinterested lay group with power to 
employ trained experts to advise them, 
could build a long-time plan for the 
great improvement of the state school 


*Editor’s Note: Newcomer ranks Illinois 39th 
among the states in the effort to support education 
as ‘indicated by the percentage of estimated an 
resources expended for education. emg ohn 
lic Education. Research Bulletin of the M.E.A 

XV, No. 1, 47. January, 1937. 
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system. However, even should legisla- 
tion be enacted which would create this 
state board, it would take some time 
to appoint its membership and get it 
into operation, and we must not neglect 
the immediate legislation which is nec- 
essary to save a fair number of schools 
throughout the State. I refer to such 
bills as the Davis bill which provides 
for an apportionment of equalization 
grants to high schools and makes an 
appropriation therefor. It is a fact 
that there are high schools that will be 
forced to close their doors before spring 
unless such provision is made at once. 

The Illinois Congress has always ad- 
vocated reasonable consolidation of 
schools, and in line with the report of 
the Education Commission, we reaffirm 
our stand on this plan. 

Because there is always danger of 
lowering the standard in the length of 
the school year, we go on record as 
deploring any effort to shorten the pres- 
ent year, which is eight months. To 
Chicago people who are fighting for a 
ten-months school year, the eight- 
months minimum must sound rather 
amazing. The fact is that many schools 
have not kept open even eight months 
—it was impossible. But that emer- 
gency does not give us excuse for chang- 
ing our statutes in a downward trend. 

We supported the Chicago school- 
board bill for a pegged levy in order to 
pay Chicago teachers. I presume a lot 
of teachers in Johnston City and other 
communities financially hard-pressed 
wish they could get a “pegged levy.” 
Certain pending legislation would pro- 
vide some such emergency money. 

We are for legislation which would 
provide tenure and satisfactory pension 
plans for the teaching profession. 

We ask adequate appropriations for 
special teaching of exceptional chil- 
dren, such as the crippled, deaf, blind, 
and those suffering from lung, cardiac, 
and other diseases that require special 
care and training. 

Under our public welfare legislation 
we join with other groups in trying to 
pass a drivers examination and license 
law. For many years the Illinois Con- 

(Continued on page 260) 
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... march of the graduates 
®@ OUR commencement program at 

New Trier has been reduced in 
length until it takes little more than 
an hour. The main feature of the pro- 
gram is the march of the graduates in 
and the march out after they have re- 
ceived their diplomas. 

We have no speaker at commence- 
ment time, but brief remarks are made 
by the president of the board, the su- 
perintendent of the high school, and 
the president of the graduating class. 
The orchestra plays the march, and 
the school glee clubs sing two numbers. 

Our program is formal, and has con- 
siderable dignity, and seems to give 
great satisfaction to the class and to 
the public—MATTHEW. P. GAFF- 
NEY, superintendent, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka. 


..an Olympiad of education 

The 1936 commencement program 
of the Bloom Township High School 
bore the title “The Thirty-Sixth Olym- 
piad of Education in Bloom” and con- 
sisted of seven tableaux featuring 
Health, Fundamentals, Scholarship, 
Leisure, Vocations, Character, and Citi- 
zenship. Each tableau was given by 
senior students and was accompanied 
by a short speech written and deliv- 
ered by a student. 

Following this part of the program 
the class president presented the class 
gift, the principal announced the hon- 
ors and awards, and the president of 
the board of education presented the 
diplomas. The entire program took 
about an hour and a half—-ROSWELL 
C. PUCKETT, principal, Bloom Town- 
ship High School, Chicago Heights. 


... one hundredth anniversary of 
Aurora 

The West Aurora elementary schools 
are using the activity type of com- 
mencement as part of their promotional 
exercises. West High School is using 
the speaker type again this year and 
is having Dr. Preston Bradley. 

The elementary schools will again 
plan the pageant type of promotional 
exercises, basing their plans on the fact 
that this is the 100th anniversary of 
Aurora. This fact will be featured 
along with the fact that it is the 100th 
anniversary of Horace Mann’s accept- 
ance of the secretaryship of Education 
in Massachusetts. 

There will be many opportunities to 
show the growth from the traditional 
subject-matter school to the new school 
of guided self-expression and whole- 
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What Are 
You Doing for 
Commencement? 


Details are not complete but 
here in general are the prac- 
tices of twenty high schools 
as reported by their heads 











some personality growth. This growth 
will be shown to be coexistent with the 
development and growth of the city of 
Aurora. Incidental music will be fur- 
nished by members of the eighth-grade 
class. The pageant will be carried on 
by the students of the school so that 
the promotional exercises as a whole 
will include the entire school from 
kindergarten up—CARL E. LAR- 
SON, superintendent of Schools, 
Aurora (West). 


... four thousand parents and 
friends 

Aurora (E.) moved her high-school 
commencement exercises to the ath- 
letic field in 1932 and four thousand 
parents and friends, comfortably seat- 
ed, witnessed the graduation exercises. 

The 300th anniversary of free, 
American, public education was com- 
memorated in the 1935 exercises. The 
student speeches presented “The High 
School of Yesterday” and “The High 
School of Tomorrow,” while “The 
High School’s Responsibility to the 
Community” was discussed by an alum- 
nus and leading doctor of the city. 
Significant tableaux were again utilized 
to portray the themes of the student 
speeches——-M. G. ATTIG, East High 
School, Aurora. 


... avoid monotony 

For the past five years we have used 
the student type of commencement. 
This year, upon vote of the class, we 
will use a speaker. 

Our feeling is that by changing oc- 
casionally we avoid monotony and we 
also attempt to secure the benefit of 
both types of programs.—T. R. 
FOULKES, principal, Maine Town- 
ship High School, Des Plaines. 


... we showed some moving 
pictures 
For about four years our commence- 
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ment programs have consisted of ex- 
ercises put on by the students, with the 
assistance and co-operation, of course, 
of faculty members. 

One year we showed some moving 
pictures of the actual daily work in 
the various departments. Students 
who have distinguished themselves for 
public speaking have presented the 
work of the Freeport High School and 
the opportunities which it offers. Last 
year our contestant in oratory was 
able to place in the national contest. 
This oration was presented at the com- 
mencement exercises. This year I ex- 
pect to suggest that the work and con- 
tributions of Horace Mann, presented 
by the students, constitute at-least the 
theme of our commencement exercises. 
—B. F. SHAFER, superintendent of 
schools, Freeport. 


... interest centers in graduates 

When so large a number of girls 
and boys come to the end of their 
school work, the very natural interests 
of the parents and friends of these 
graduates center in them. Whatever 
other differences folks have, they are 
united in their loyalty to the schools. 
Feelings and emotions generated at the 
commencement season give an oppor- 
tunity to bring the public into inti- 
mate contact with our educational sys- 
tem. Even the taxpayer who often 
believes that schools are costing too 
much can be given an opportunity to 
see some of the results of his invest- 
ment. Hence the value of the vital- 
ized commencement — prepared and 
presented by the students themselves, 
guided and counseled, it is true, by the 
faculty —E. C. FISHER, superintend- 
ent of schools, Peoria. 


...Class night exercises depict 
high school work 

Our program this year will be the 
same as we have had for several years. 
We have a baccalaureate sermon the 
Sunday preceding the close of the 
school year. On Tuesday night we 
have class-night exercises, which are 
entirely in the hands of the students 
and which depict the type of thing 
that is done in the high school. On 
Thursday night we have our formal 
commencement program, consisting of 
an inspirational address delivered by 
an imported speaker. This type of 
procedure seems to suit our commu- 
nity, because we have packed houses 
for all three events JOHN W. THAL- 
MAN, superintendent of schools, Wau- 
kegan. 
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... to emphasize educational 
needs of Illinois 

Our commencement will be a vital- 
ized form of program involving pag- 
eantry, wherein some phases of school 
work will be better set forth than in 
the forum types of programs used. Stu- 
dent committees, meeting with the 
deans, plan to use either the Oakland, 
California ritual for commencement or 
the pageant “Out ‘from the Past” as 
prepared and outlined by Mrs. Wood- 
ard of Charleston, South Carolina. 

A short historical resumé of educa- 
tion will be given as a background; 
special attention will be given to Horace 
Mann, using material gleaned from that 
secured from the Horace Mann memo- 
rial committees. The final emphasis in 
the pageant will be given to the presen- 
tation of the educational needs of Illi- 
nois with special presentation of the 
needs of our own community.—A. ED- 
SON SMITH, principal, Anna-Jones- 
boro Community High School, Anna. 


... Community does not want 
change 

We have what is called an old-type 
commencement. There has been some 


little thought given to having the pro- 
gram changed, but the suggestions so 
far have not met with community ap- 
proval—GEORGE L. LETTS, princi- 


pal, York Community High School, 
Elmhurst. 


... we still continue the practice 

At the Thornton Township High 
School we still continue the practice 
of bringing to our graduating class an 
inspirational speaker of some renown, 
and this address, together with some 
excellent music and the awarding of 
diplomas, constitutes our commence- 
ment program. 

I am fully aware of the merits of 
student programs for the commence- 
ment occasion, but, inasmuch as we 
have many opportunities to have pro- 
grams of this character during the 
school year, we feel that both the grad- 
uating class and the public would 
rather listen to an inspirational speaker 
who can bring a message of general 
interest to everyone. 

Our commencements are held in the 
evening on a brilliantly-lighted ath- 
letic field, and we have in attendance 
from 2500 to 3000 people. By means 
of a good amplifying system we are 
able to offer a program that can be 
heard and enjoyed by all present.— 
WILLIAM E. McVEY, superintend- 
ent, Thornton Township High School 
and Junior College, Harvey. 
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...@ dignified, impressive 
ceremony 

We still hold to the out-of-town 
speaker type of commencement. I 
know there are those who believe that 
this is “traditional,” hence it epito- 
mizes all that is bad in school admin- 
istration. We are told that we miss a 
fine opportunity to establish rapport 
with the community—that we do not 
extract the very last drop of publicity 
value from this glorious event. Be 
that as it may, we still do it that way 
and we do provide a dignified, impres- 
sive ceremony. We all seem to like it 
and it does not clutter up what is 
already an overcrowded period of the 
school year—RALPH E. STRINGER, 
principal, Robinson Township High 
School, Robinson. 


...@ panel discussion of a current 
controversial subject 

To date in our school, both for the 
college and the high school, we have 
had the traditional type of graduating 
exercises, which means employing a 
speaker. This year we plan to try in 
our commencement program for the 
junior college a panel discussion of a 
current controversial subject by six of 
the junior college graduates. We in- 
tend to assign about forty minutes for 
this panel discussion and let it take 
the part usually given over to the com- 
mencement speaker.— FRANK A. 
JENSEN, superintendent, LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School and Jun- 
ior College, LaSalle. 


... alternates types of programs 

For the past three years we have 
been alternating our commencement 
program from one using a speaker to 
one making use of student participa- 
tion. We have found, however, that 
there seems to be a greater interest in 
the programs making use of pupil par- 
ticipation-EUGENE C. ECKERT, 
principal, Herrin Township High 
School, Herrin. 


... for bettering the conditions of 
southern Illinois schools 

During the past six years we have 
been alternating the type of commence- 
ment program which we have offered. 
Three of these years we brought in a 
commencement speaker; intervening 
years we used student programs. Two 
years ago, for example, we used the 
entire two hundred students of the 
graduating class in a pageant on the 
history of the American high school. 

This year we will use a student pro- 
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gram again. Details of the program 
have not as yet been worked out, but 
the general plan is as follows: First, 
we will have a student speech showing 
that education is the foundation of 
American democracy. This will be 
followed by other speeches pointing out 
the fact that much of America’s lead- 
ership industrially and in standards of 
living can be attributed to her public 
school organization. It is our plan to 
follow this up with talks or pictures 
showing educational advantages in 
other communities that are not avail- 
able to our students and to show the 
reason why. Finally, it is our plan to 
offer a solution for bettering the con- 
ditions of southern Illinois schools.— 
S. B. SULLIVAN, principal, Frank- 
fort Community High School, West 
Frankfort. 


... happy experiences with dif- 
ferent types of programs 

At least for this year we shall fol- 
low the traditional type of commence- 
ment activities. We may vary in sub- 
sequent years inasmuch as I have 
had some very happy experiences with 
different types of commencement pro- 
grams in other schools. 
—E. R. SIFERT, principal, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood. 


... honor a great school man 
We have in mind a commencement 
program dealing with the life and con- 
tributions of Horace Mann. As yet, 
the details for this program have not 
been worked out—W. W. HAGGARD, 
superintendent, Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College, Joliet. 


..@ student program 

Our commencement program for this 
year will follow the same plan which 
we have used for the past three or four 
years. We have six students appear 
on the program. Three of these are 
the members of the senior class who 
have the highest scholastic ranking for 
the first seven semesters of their high- 
school course, each being given equal 
rank; the other three are chosen by an 
election by the senior class. These six 
young people arrange a program by 
which part of them speak on a general 
theme and the others on subjects which 
they individually choose. 

The music for the occasion is fur- 
nished by our orchestra and 150 sing- 
ers from our music department.— 
FRED L. BIESTER, principal, Town- 
ship High School, Glen Ellyn. 


(Continued on page 259) 
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Eastern Illinois 
School Masters’ Club 


@ MORE than one thousand seniors from 

thirty-five eastern Illinois high schools 
attended the Third Annual Senior Guidance 
Conference sponsored by the School Masters’ 
Club of Eastern I!"nois, which was held at 
Casey Township High School on April 5. 
The program provided for four class-hour 
discussions on each of twenty-one vocational 
topics. 

Competent instructors chosen from the 
faculties of E.1.S.T.C. and the University of 
Illinois were in charge of the discussion 
groups. A special conference for adminis- 
trators was arranged by Dr. A. W. Cleven- 
ger, high-school visitor of the University of 
Illinois. 

The executive committee in charge of the 
day’s’ conference was composed of Dean 
H. H. Jordan, college of engineering, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, chairman; Dr. Paul Sloan, 
department of Education, E.1.S.T.C., and J. 
B. Buckler, principal, Casey Township High 
School, manager of the conference. 


Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ DR. R. G. BUZZARD represented the 
college at the installation of the new 
president of De Pauw on March 10. 


The Women’s Glee Club are giving a series 
of concerts during the spring quarter. Their 
schedule includes Casey and Marshall on 
March 25; Danville, April 8; Shelbyville, 
April 14; Fairfield and Olney, April 22; 
Salem, April 23; Springfield, April 25; De- 
catur, April 26. 


Professor E. H. Cameron of the University 
of Illinois is offering a graduate course in 
Education on Eastern’s campus on Saturdays. 


Dr. P. W. Sloan of the Education de- 
partment participated in a panel discussion 
at the meeting of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction at New 
Orleans. The general topic was “Studies of 
Growth and Development of Children in 
Laboratory Schools.” 


Illinois Congress of Parents 

and Teachers 

@ MR. FRED L. BIESTER, Glen Ellyn, 
president of I.E.A., addressed a conference 

of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 

Teachers on the “State Distributive Fund.” 

At the same session Professor Eugene Lawler, 

of Northwestern University, spoke on the 
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“State School Board Bill.” The conference, 
which was held at the Stevens Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, on March 20, was directed by Mrs. 
Holland Flagler, school education chairman 
of the Illinois Congress. Primary emphasis 
throughout the day’s program was upon fit- 
ting education to the needs of the child. 
Elementary, high-school and junior college 
sections met separately. 


Illinois Industrial 
Education Association 


@ ROUND Table Number Two of the In- 

dustrial Education Association met at 
the St. Charles School for Boys on March 2. 
After a supper in the school cafeteria and in- 
spection of the cottages, shops and culinary 
departments, the general meeting convened, 
with Mr. Carl C. Cramer, president of the 
group, presiding. Mr. Robert A. Cooney, 
director of the St. Charles School, spoke on 
“The Romance of St. Charles Boys School 
and the Present Training Program.” Mr. 
Cooney emphasised the point that St. Charles 
is a school and for boys. He said that what- 
ever changes had been made or were to be 
made must be justified by the question, “Is 
it best for the boy?” Mr. Cramer then chal- 
lenged the group to be motivated by the 
same principle. Other speakers and their 
subjects were: E. E. Miller, “The Raw Ma- 
terial and How We Develop It”; Donald 
Strickler, “Business Training”; Glenn Graft, 
“Vocational Farming”; C. T. Allen, “Mould- 
ing in a General Metal Shop.” 


Illinois State 
Commercial Contests 


@ THE twenty-fourth Illinois State Com- 

mercial Contests will be held on the fol- 
lowing dates: Districts, April 24; Sectionals, 
May 8; State Finals, at the University of 
Illinois, May 14 and 15. Mass Typing Test, 
April 14. For information write to Mr. M. B. 
Thompson, manager, Bridgeport Township 
High School, Bridgeport, Illinois. 


Illinois State 
Normal University 


@ ILLINOIS State Normal University has 

adopted new entrance requirements for 
next year. As a result of a committee in- 
vestigation of thirty colleges and universities, 
academic entrance requirements in terms of 
specific subjects or fields have been abolished. 
This move does not interfere with the plan 
of selective admission employed at Illinois 
State Normal University but merely makes 
it possible for any student from an accredited 


high school to be admitted provided he is 
not barred by selective admission. 


Senior students attended the Central Di- 
vision meeting of the Illinois Education 
Association held on the campus March 12. 
Miss Erma Imboden of the faculty was 
elected vice-president and Mr. Harry Ad- 
mire was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Mr. Kenyon S. Fletcher, assistant professor 
of Industrial Arts, is the editor of the new 
bulletin issued by the Illinois Industrial Ed- 
ucation Association. 


Professor Emeritus M. F. Holmes was 
elected an honorary member of the National 
Society for the Study of Education at its 
meeting in New Orleans last month. There 
are three living honorary members of the 
National Society, the other two members 
being John Dewey of Columbia University 
and Paul Hanus of Harvard. Professor 
Holmes was secretary of the National Soci- 
ety’s Yearbook from 1904 until 1910. 


According to figures released by the office 
of Dr. Rachael Cooper, university physician, 
fifty-two men and eighty-eight women were 
in the hospitals of Bloomington and Normal 
during the first semester of this year. Part 
of the costs was defrayed by the new hos- 
pitalization plan. 


The Alumni Quarterly of Illinois State 
Normal University’s alumni has been pub- 
lished in a new size and style. Three thou- 
sand copies of the February issue were 
printed. 


The 1937 Red Bird Geography Tour will 
last forty-five days and run contemporane- 
ously with the summer session. 


In order to learn how a school board meet- 
ing is conducted the student teachers of the 
rural curriculum attended a board meeting 
last month of the Maple Grove School in 
Bloomington. 


A survey of 1172 women by Dean O. Lillian 
Barton reveals that 38 percent of the women 
are doing light-housekeeping. The university 
is offering these students special assistance in 
the planning of meals and other duties con- 
nected with housekeeping. 


Illinois State Normal University will this 
fall increase its offerings in journalism under 
the direction of Dr. Paul A. Royalty. Courses 
included in journalism are news reporting, 
journalistic theory and practice, laboratory 
in journalistic practice, and problems and 
materials in teaching journalism. 


Relatives of the late Miss Angie Milner, 
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who was the first librarian at Illinois State 
Normal University, and who served as head 
librarian from 1892 until 1927, recently pre- 
sented a collection of books and the writing 
cabinet of Miss Milner to the university 
library. The first copy of Poetic Principles, 
by Poe, and several first printings of some of 
the works of Longfellow, Lowell, and Fred- 
erica Bremer are included. 


“A Multiple Factor Study of Eighteen 
Anthropometric Measurements of Iowa Boys, 
Age Nine Days to Six Years” is the title of 
an article written by Dr. Everett L. Marshal, 
assistant professor of psychology, and pub- 
lished in The Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation for December, 1936. It is an analysis 
of anthropometric data by use of the Thurs- 
tone Multiple Factor Analysis Technique. 


Number ten in a series of publications in 
educational magazines, is Professor C. A. 
Harper’s article, “Those Horrible Facts in 
Teaching History,” published in the February 
issue of The Clearing House. 


The Geography of Illinois is a booklet 
published by Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the 
geography department. This is a supplement 
to be used with the Atwood-Thomas series 
of geographies. It was first published in 
February, 1935, but the revised edition is 
just off the press. 


“Influence of Geography on Life” is the 
title of an article written for The Business 
Education World by Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head 
of the geography department. 


Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, head of the Speech 
department, was re-elected president of the 
Illinois Intercollegiate Debate League at the 
meeting held at Bradley. 


Lake Shore Division 


@ BULLETIN Number One of the Lake 

Shore Division appeared under date of 
March 15. According to Mr. David E. 
Walker, Evanston, Division president, other 
issues will appear whenever it seems ad- 
visable to inform the members of important 
happenings. Mr. Ben A. Sylla, Chicago 
Heights, is chairman of the Division public 
relations committee, which served as an edi- 
torial board. Every line in this issue is 
positively directed toward uniting the efforts 
of all teachers in the Division in the ad- 
vancement of the I.E.A. program for the 
betterment of the public schools. Particularly 
is it emphasized that marked differences in 
educational opportunity exist side by side in 
the two counties, Lake and Cook outside of 
Chicago, which are included in Lake Shore 
Division. 


National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


@ THE Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 

National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics held in Chicago, February 19 and 20, 
was the largest meeting in the history of the 
organization, with total attendance well in 
excess of 1,000. Illinois is well represented 
on the roster of officers; Miss Martha Hilde- 
brandt, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, is president, and Dr. J. T. John- 
son, Chicago Normal College, was elected 
second vice-president at this meeting. Mr. 
Edwin W. Schreiber, W.1.S.T.C., Macomb, 
is secretary-treasurer. Miss Laura E. Christ- 


man, Senn High School, Chicago, acted as 
general chairman in charge of the mathema- 
tical exhibit, which was a notable feature of 
the convention. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ MISS L. EVELINE MERRITT, head of 

the art department at N.I., will retire 
from active service at the end of the present 
term. After that time Miss Merritt, who 
came to N.I. in 1909, will hold an emeritus 
professorship. 


On June 9 Miss Alma Anderson and Miss 
Eveline Merritt of the art department, Miss 
Wiswall of the music department, all of N.I., 
will leave New York on the S. S. Drotting- 
holm to spend the summer in the northern 
European countries. 


This spring, for the first time in N. I.’s 
history, there is a home management house 
in connection with the home economics de- 
partment. This house provides the girls who 
live in it with first-hand experience with 
family life. Each girl has an opportunity to 
be the hostess, the housekeeper, and assistant 
housekeeper, and the cook and assistant cook. 


Dr. Mayme O. Logsdon of the department 
of mathematics, University of Chicago, spoke 
in the college auditorium on March 10 on “A 
Mathematician Explains.” This was the last 
of a series of lectures given under the auspices 
of the Dekalb County Council Chapter of 
the Alumni Association of the University of 
Chicago. 


The Illinois-Wisconsin Province Conven- 
tion and Tournament of Pi Kappa Delta was 
held this year in Dekalb on March 31 to 
April 2. 


Grace E. Storm’s “Guidance in Reading 
Series” was reviewed by Miss Ethel M. Wool- 
hiser in the February issue of the Elementary 
School Journal. 


The mathematics department of N.I. will 
be host to the Illinois section of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America, which holds 
its annual meeting here May 14 and 15. 


Professor Edward F. Edel, instructor in 
penmanship and pen lettering at N.I., was 
admitted as a member of the Northwestern 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, national honor- 
ary educational fraternity, on March 8. 
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The Leal Elementary School, Urbana 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 


@ IN addition to the construction of the 

much-needed training school at Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, the college 
administration is seeking funds to purchase 
additional lands, to become the site of the 
proposed training school, and eventually to 
become a second campus. 

The twenty-acre tract on which tentative 
options have already been secured is within 
the city limits of Carbondale, just across a 
street from the present campus. 


As a result of the request of President 
Roscoe Pulliam for the extension of graduate 
scholarships from the University of Illinois 
to the teachers colleges of the State, hereto- 
fore omitted although most of the endowed 
schools are recipients, the State University 
asked for the nomination of one Southern 
Illinois State Normal University student for 
a 1937-38 scholarship in the Graduate School. 

The scholarship will guarantee all tuition 
and fee costs, and will offer a chance of equal 
competition for an additional $300 stipend. 


Highlight of the spring term entertainment 
course offering at Southern [Illinois State 
Normal University was the appearance, April 
15, of Governor LaFollette of Wisconsin, 
who spoke on the topic “A Challenge.” 


Following the appearance here—delayed by 
the January floods—of the Federal Art Proj- 
ect Exhibition, the art department sponsored 
an exhibition of the works of southern Illinois 
artists during the last week of March. Orig- 
inal pieces from the easels of artists of this 
section were shown, with no display fee. 
The Women’s Clubs of the district aided with 
the project. 


Southern Illinois State Normal University 
was host to the annual conference of the 
Illinois Education Association, Southern Di- 
vision, March 25 and 26. Dr. Bruce W. 
Merwin, director of training schools, Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, is president 
of the Southern Division. 


Originally started for the benefit of under- 
nourished children, the plan of serving hot 
lunches to students of the Brush Training 
School, an affiliate of the Southern Illinois 
State Normal University system, has spread 
to the entire student body. About one hun- 
dred children are served daily in the basement 
dining room, with the fare consisting of 
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nourishing foods prepared under guidance of 
the school nurse. 


Replacing her husband, who died early in 
March, in the English department is Mrs. 
Charles N. Neely, Jr., who, as Miss Julia 
Jonah, taught in the department for several 
years prior to her marriage to Mr. Neely 
last summer. Mr. Neely died of pneumonia 
following an operation for appendicitis. 


On exhibition in: the Water Colors Show 
of the Chicago Art Institute is “Wash Day 
Excitement,” a sketch by Burnett Shryock 
of the art department. The sketch was se- 
lected by a distinguished jury of American 
midwest artists, including Rainey Bennett 
and Charles Birchfield, from two that Mr. 
Shryock submitted. 


Miss Frances Barbour of the English de- 
partment will serve on the curriculum com- 
mittee of the English section of the High 
School Conference of the University of 
Illinois. She will be a member of a sub- 
committee for correlation of college and high- 
school English. 


Two new classes have been added to the 
roster of extension courses offered by the 
Southern Illinois State Normal University 
extension department. Educational Measure- 
ments is being taught at Waterloo by Douglas 
E. Lawson, assistant principal of the Brush 
Training School, and Children’s Literature is 
being offered at Alton, the instructor being 
Ted Ragsdale, who is working on his Ph. D. 
at St. Louis University. 


Student Government Groups 


@ THE National Conference on Student 

Participation and the National Associa- 
tion of Student Officers will hold their an- 
nual meetings in Detroit, Michigan, June 
29—July 1, 1937 in connection with the 
National Education Association. The theme 
for the student group is Co-operative School 
Life; for the Conference, Developing Lead- 
ership Through Student Participation. The 
program will consist of group meetings, dis- 
cussion sections, and a luncheon. 


Urbana 


@ THE building pictured on page 249 is the 

Leal School of Urbana, which was dedi- 
cated on November 12, 1936. The graceful 
but not radical modernistic lines evident 
everywhere in the exterior and interior of 
the building are the first clue to the remark- 
able adaptation of this modern school plant 
to the demands of modern education. Nota- 
ble are construction features to reduce noise, 
movable furniture, clock and program sys- 
tem, radio and public address system, and & 
heating and ventilating plant adapted to 
meet and control widely varying conditions. 
The building houses fourteen classrooms, li- 
brary, and auditorium-gymnasium. Normal 
pupil capacity is 618 with a maximum ca- 
pacity of 670. 


Henderson County 


The teachers of Henderson county have 
organized a Western Club, the membership 
of which is composed of those who have 
attended the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College. It held its first annual ban- 
quet at Stronghurst on April 14. Superin- 
tendent Garold Holstine, of Media, is 
president. 
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Iroquois County High-School 
p * * ] As > tion 

At a meeting of the Iroquois County High 
School Principals Association held at Dan- 
forth on March 25, Mr. Ralph A. Naffziger, 
principal of Danforth Grade School, led a dis- 
cussion upon registration for high-school pu- 
pils, and how pupils may be encouraged to 
attend high school. 

One project carried out by the association 
this year that has met with high favor has 
been that of securing talent to appear be- 
fore high-school assemblies throughout the 
county. Judge Fred G. Bale, one of the 
outstanding lecturers on the American plat- 
form, was engaged to discuss problems cen- 
tering about the youth of today. His lec- 
tures were most interesting and helpful to 
the high-school boys and girls of the county. 


Western Division News 


The second number of Western Division 
News appeared under date of April 1. It is 
attractive as to format, and interesting and 
vital as to content. It is being mailed to 
all teachers and other interested persons in 
the Division. Finding that expense stands 
in the way of regular monthly publication, 
the membership is urged to consider the 
proposal to increase dues in the association, 
upon which they will vote at the October 
meeting. 


Western Illinois 
Schoolmasters Club 


The Western Illinois Schoolmasters Club 
will meet at Macomb on April 29. 


Institutional. Teacher 


Placement Associations 
By J. E. THOMAS, ttinois Wesleyan 


University 


@ PROPER placing of the products 
of any institution is an important 
phase of the institution’s responsibility. 
Teacher-training institutions are not 
exceptions to this rule. With teachers 
possessing particular types of person- 
alities and abilities, many of which 
might fit nicely into one situation but 
not into another, the problem of recom- 
mending teachers for particular posi- 
tions has become quite a complex one. 
It demands a type of study and ap- 
praisal on the part of active trainers 
of teachers which they have frequent- 
ly not been able to give in the past. 
Society has a right to expect teacher- 
training institutions to send into the 
field people who are mentally and 
physically well-balanced and who can 
make a contribution in the field in 
which they serve. The schools as in- 
dividual units of the educational sys- 
tem have a right to expect placement 
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officers of training institutions to know 
their people well enough that they will 
not often send a teacher to a school 
where she will not succeed. Teachers 
have a right to expect of their training 
school proper guidance until they are 
properly placed in the field. These ex- 
pectations place a great responsibility 
upon training institutions. 

During the last four or five years 
there has been a significant attempt on 
the part of institutional placement of- 
ficers to improve the:r work of placing 
teachers in the field. These placement 
officers have organized themselves into 
associations for the purpose of studying 
collectively their common problems. 
Fifteen or more state groups are now 
organized and functioning. Some of 
these state groups have practically all 
of the training institution bureaus of 
the state as members. 

The Illinois Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association has been organ- 
ized for four years. Twenty-seven in- 
stitutional bureaus belong to the group. 
The two chief aims of the association 
are (1) to give better service to school 
employing officers, and (2) to give bet- 
ter service to the teachers of the State. 
Each institution has its own placement 
bureau for its own graduates or stu- 
dents. The bureaus do co-operate in 
many ways. The association as a whole 
brings to the attention of schoolmen 
the fact that these bureaus are anxious 
to serve the schools. A high type of 
ethical practice is encouraged. The 
needs of the children of the State are 
placed above any individual interest. 
The members of the association feel 
that they can be of great service to 
school officials because they know their 
people and can match these with the 
needs of the schools. 

A National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association was organized 
three years ago. Its purpose is to bring 
the activities of the state groups into 
play to help solve the teacher place- 
ment and training problems on a larg- 
er scale than any state group can do. 
The meetings held have been of a high 
professional order and should go a long 
way in helping to solve some of the dif- 
ficult problems in this field. 

For the most part the services of 
the members of the associations are 
given without cost either to the em- 
ploying official or to the employee. 
This service is a part of the regular 
teacher-training program. It marks an- 
other step in the progress of education. 
It deserves the encouragement of the 
members of the profession. 
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A Teachers College Takes Part 


i Flood Reliel 


few schools in the region afflicted 
were called upon to take as active a 
part in relief work as the Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University, Carbondale. 
Faculty and students contributed over 
seven hundred dollars toward flood re- 
lief. The college amateur radio sta- 
tioh operated for twenty-four hours a 
day for the fortnight that other means 
of communication were paralyzed. In 
addition to this the college housed, fed, 
and entertained approximately six 
hundred refugees for a period of twen- 
ty days. 

Although these people came from a 
number of southern Iilinois towns, the 
majority were from Brookport. The 
three gymnasiums on the college cam- 
pus became dormitories and were 
quickly supplied with army cots, 
blankets, donated clothing, and other 
needed equipment. 

On Wednesday afternoon, January 
28, W.P.A. and volunteer refugee 
workers hammered together a tempo- 
rary “lean-to” kitchen adjoining the 
south end of the Main Building. At 
noon on that day a faculty committee 
was appointed’ to operate the kitchen, 
and the next morning breakfast was 
served to six hundred people. (The 
committee didn’t’ sleep Wednesday 
night and managed only three to four 
hours on the following night.) 

In the south wing of the kitchen 
there were three army field stoves, 
where a shift of five cooks worked a 
thirteen-hour day and were relieved by 
a fresh shift on the following day. 
Food from this kitchen was hoisted 
through the window of the domestic 
science room and there served cafeteria. 

From the time the first fireman came 
on duty at five in the morning until 
the scrubbing detail finished work at 
nine in the evening, a total of sixty- 
five people were needed to keep the 
kitchen running smoothly. 

After a yard of grade “A” bologna 
disappeared one evening, all supplies 
were kept under lock and key in a 


ri the recent Ohio Valley flood 


‘Mr. William McAndrew, athletic director, who di- 
rected all relief work on the campus, appointed Mr. 
Leland P. Lingle of the athletic ment to or- 
aye Py py ject and appointed Mr. 
al Hall of the practice t to assist him. 


Right: Lean-to kitchens. 

Below: Refugees arriving. 

Left: Commercial students 
handle records. 

Below: Refugees in the new 

gymnasium. 


basement room of Anthony Hall. A 
perpetual inventory system was estab 
lished and goods were systematically 


stored and accounted for. The first 
few days a scrambled variety of donat- 
ed food poured in—including forty 
cases of expensive canned chicken and 
noodles, home-cured jowls, home- 
canned fruit, three cans of baking 
powder, and fourteen quarts of black- 
berry wine. In all an estimated total 
of privately donated food to the value 
of $405 was received. The Illinois 
Emergency Relief Corporation donated 
an estimated total of $1,850 worth of 
canned beef, prunes, eggs, and grape 
fruit. The rest of the food ($2,465) 
was purchased from local merchants. 

An able staff of office workers, select- 
ed from University High School com- 
mercial students, kept the records for 
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the storeroom, for the purchases, and 
for the cost system. At the end of the 
twenty-day period it was found that 
29,166 meals were served at an aver- 
age cost of 114 cents per meal. The 
office was in the back of a room used 
as a dining hall, and these young peo- 
ple were frequently required to work 
to the accompaniment of rattling tin 
tableware as quantities of piping-hot 
army-style cookery were consumed. 

College classes met as usual during 
this twenty-day period despite the 
heavy demands made on time and en- 
ergy of the faculty and students in car- 
rying on the relief organization. On 
the afternoon of February 18 the last 
group of refugees was removed, bring- 
ing to a close a period of service unique 
in the annals of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University. 
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A Historical Pilgrimage 


Centralia Township High 
School American History 
Class Goes to Washington 


By MARY LOU FOCHT, 


A Member of the Party 


EVENTY-FIVE American history 

“Students received a life-time holi- 

day treat when our teacher, Miss 

Charlotte Spurlin, assumed the respon- 

sibility of taking us on a historical pil- 
grimage to our Nation’s Capital. 

The group consisted of twenty-five 
boys and fifty girls. The two-thirds 
majority held by the girls proved no 
handicap to the boys, however, since 
Miss Spurlin had minutely planned 
her itinerary in harmony with the gen- 
eral interest of all and, at the same 
time, the individual interests of many. 
Not until we compared notes while 
en route home did we realize that at 
times certain students had been taken 
aside to observe outstanding works of 
art, and the attention of others had 
been called to the various types of 
architecture, while those with classical 
interests were translating inscriptions, 
and the history majors were making 
mental notes of the outstanding his- 
torical data. How our teacher suc- 
ceeded in leading each of us to see the 
things of paramount interest to us and 
at the same time kept the group united 
for the general information concern- 
ing the buildings visited, is a mystery 
which only she understands. Much 
of her attention was also devoted to 


our classmate who is totally deaf but 
who seems to have profited as greatly 
from this trip as did any member of 
our group. 

Three motor buses were at our dis- 
posal throughout our stay in Washing- 
ton. The guide in each bus pointed 
out the many public buildings, em- 
bassies, legations, and homes of promi- 
nent persons as we journeyed from one 
historical shrine to another. We were 
interested in learning that one of these 
guides was the nephew of the author, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

The outstanding places visited in- 
clude: Arlington National Cemetery, 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Me- 
morial Amphitheatre, Home of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, Alexandria, Mount 
Vernon, Lincoln Memorial, Capitol 
Building, Library of Congress, Su- 
preme Court Building, Fogler Shake- 
speare Memorial Library, Smithsonian 
Institution, National Museums, Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Ford Thea- 
tre, Bureau of Engraving, Washington 
Monument, Pan-American Union, Me- 
morial Continental Hall, Red Cross 
Building, and the White House. 

Forty members of the party went to 
Annapolis, Maryland, home of the 
oldest state capitol in our nation, and 
of the United States Naval Academy. 
After visiting the chapel and other out- 
standing buildings we were allowed to 
visit certain classes. 

Those who did not go to Annapolis 
visited the Department of Justice 
where they saw the G-Men detect and 
trace down crime. Our students per- 
mitted the officers to take their finger 
prints upon entering the building, and 
as they left, each was given a souvenir 
copy of his finger prints. 

At the New Colonial Hotel we were 


treated most hospitably. We were 
furnished a private dining room and 
parlor for our exclusive use. The meals, 
from the turkey dinner served upon our 
arrival to the banquet given shortly 
before our departure, were wonderful. 
A birthday dinner and party was given 
for one of the girls the second night 
we were there. One of our former 
classmates, who now resides in Wash- 
ington, brought some of her musician 
friends to the party, and they, to- 
gether with one of our own soloists, 
furnished the entertainment. A let- 
ter from Mrs. Roosevelt was sent to 
us at the hotel that evening. 

Senators Lewis and Dieterich sent 
Miss Spurlin letters of courtesy which 
permitted our party to be shown 
through many rooms at the White 
House not normally open to visitors, 
and enabled us to view the more intri- 
cate processes of printing the stamps, 
bonds, and paper money at the Bu- 
reau of Engraving. This made our 
visit to those two places much more 
instructive than it would otherwise 
have been, and we feel most grateful 
to our Senators for this privilege. 

Each of us was given a ticket of 
admission to the United States Su- 
preme Court, but our sight-seeing 
schedule permitted us to remain only 
a short time. 

Our journey to and from Washing- 
ton was made in two special cars over 
the Baltimore and Ohio, America’s 
first railroad. At intervals we all as- 
sembled in one coach to hear student 
reports concerning the geographical 
conditions, industrial life, and histori- 
cal significance of the region through 
which we were passing. A girls’ quar- 
tette sang the official song of each state 
along the route. A fifteen-minute stop 


Touring Students with Capitol in Background 
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in Cincinnati enabled us to inspect the 
new $40,000,000 Union Station there. 
We saw it at night as we went and by 
day as we returned. 

Typewritten pamphlets containing 
historical-background information con- 
cerning the: places to be visited had 
been prepared by Miss Spurlin and 
each of us was given an opportunity 
to read these while en route to Wash- 
ington. These prepared us for what 
we were to see. They were also read 
on our way home and were found to 
answer many questions concerning 
what we had seen. 

We arrived home tired but even more 
enthusiastic about our trip than when 
we left. Many of our number have 
already started saving their earnings 
so as to return to Washington with the 
group next year; for our chaperons, 
Mr. H. C. Ahrens and Miss Spurlin, 
hope to make this pilgrimage an an- 
nual event. Mr. Ahrens also teaches 
American history. He came to our 
school just this year, and, as this was 
his first visit to Washington, he re- 
ceived as many thrills as we did. 

The memory of the experiences pro- 
vided by this educational tour will 
linger throughout the life of each mem- 
ber of the group. 


Supervisors and Directors 
of Education to Meet 


@ THE annual meeting of the Illinois 

State Association of Supervisors 
and Directors of Education will be 
held at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity on April 23 and 24, 1937. This 
organization, which has been in exist- 
ence for several years, has prepared a 
very interesting and worthwhile pro- 
gram for their annual meeting. 

On Friday morning there will be an 
address of welcome by Dr. R. W. Fair- 
child, president of Illinois State Normal 
University. Dr. C. A. DeYoung, head 
of the department of Education at Nor- 
mal University, will read a paper enti- 
tled “A Modern Vision of Supervision.” 
Professor John A. Kinneman of the 
social science department of the same 
institution will discuss “Social Studies 
in the Elementary School from the 
Viewpoint of a Sociologist.” Miss 
Ethel Burris, former supervisor of the 
Bloomington schools and a member of 
the Education department at Normal, 
will discuss some phase of reading. 

The afternoon session will be opened 
by an address on “Education Oppor- 
tunities for Handicapped Children” by 





Dr. James Armour Lindsay, superin- 
tendent of schools in Bloomington. This 
will be followed by a forum based on 
the new yearbook in reading published 
this year by the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Dr. W. S. 
Gray of the University of Chicago will 
preside, introduce the speakers, and 
summarize the contributions. 

Friday evening there will be a din- 
ner sponsored jointly by the Illinois 
State Association of Supervisors and 
the Speech Re-education Clinic of Nor- 
mal University, the latter under the 
direction of Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, head 
of the Speech department. At the din- 
ner meeting Professor West of the 
University of Wisconsin will speak on 
“Speech as Related to Reading,” and 
Dr. W. S. Gray will discuss “Necessary 
Steps in the Improvement of Reading 
Instruction.” 

On Saturday morning the confer- 
ence will open with a business meeting 
to be followed by a panel discussion 
under the direction of Dr. W. Cook, 
director of teacher training, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College at 
Charleston. The discussion will cen- 
ter around social studies. 

The officers of the Illinois State 
Association of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Education are as follows: 
Marion Strossman, president; Chris 
DeYoung, vice-president; Marcita 
Halkyard, secretary; Olive Gillham, 
treasurer; and Mabel O’Donnell, state 
representative to the national associa- 
tion. The members of the board of 
directors are: the officers of the asso- 
ciation and Bessie Cooper, Macomb; 
Marion Jordan, Cicero; Edna Keith, 
Joliet; and Pearl Tiley, Belleville. Dr. 
Rose Parker is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 


An Open Letter 


To Teachers Interested 
in Reading Instruction 





Dear ASSOCIATES: 


Do you want help with your poor 
readers ? 

If so, what kind of assistance do 
you want? 

The answers to these two ques- 
tions will determine the program of 
the Reading Subcommittee of the 
High School Conference Library-Eng- 
lish Committee, appointed to work on 
the improvement of reading ability in 
the high-school pupil, especially in the 
type of pupil whose retardation in 
reading ability is great enough to inter- 
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fere with his progress in other classes. 

Several weeks ago the subcommittee 
met in Urbana to plan the work of the 
committee. During the discussion one 


- thing became evident: the committee 


could not begin the development of a 
help-program until it understood the 
kind of assistance which the classroom 
teachers felt to be most desirable. All 
members of the subcommittee were 
agreed that much of the assistance of 
this type which has been offered in the 
past has been restricted in application 
because it was the outgrowth of a pro- 
gram developed for a particular school 
and not especially related to the gen- 
eral situation; that in the past much of 
the help offered was included in com- 
mittee reports which did not receive a 
state-wide distribution; that the schools 
which prepared the reports were not 
always the schools which had urgent 
need for outside assistance with prob- 
lems related to classroom instruction 
in reading. 

The consensus of opinion in the sub- 
committee supported the following res- 
olution: That an open letter should be 
addressed to the teachers of Illinois 
asking them to indicate the type of 
help which they feel would be most 
helpful to them in their efforts to raise 
the standard of reading instruction 
and pupil reading ability in the sec- 
ondary schools of Illinois. 

Will you, therefore, signify by check- 
ing in the order of importance the kind 
of help you would like to have from the 
subcommittee? 

() A clearing house for teacher in- 
formation on reading programs. 


[] A report suggesting materials for 
classroom use 

[] An outline of procedures for 
classroom instruction 


C) A bureau for providing speakers 
for teacher-parent instruction 


(Fill in your own recommendation 
here) 
Please send your response to: 
Miss Elizabeth Scott, chairman Cham- 
paign High School, Champaign, II. 
Yours truly, 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON READING 


E i ‘ <A 
“Care om LaSalle-Peru 


Helen Lounsbury, Oak Park 
Bertha Morris, Bloomington 
Margaret K. Newman, Elgin 
Helen Norman, Proviso 

C. L. Persing, New Trier 
Lillian Remsburg, Oak Park 
A. E. Schniepp, Carlyle 
Sister Rose Marie, Philo 
Elizabeth Scott, Champaign. 
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Bradley College Vocational 


Conference Held April 2~ 
By DAVID B. OWEN | 


Director of Public Relations 
Bradley College 


® THE 1500 seniors who attended the 
high-school vocational conference at 
Bradley College on April 2 came from 
seventy-six high schools at distances 
ranging from fifteen to several hundred 
miles from Peoria. They discussed 
phases of the general conference theme, 
“What is ahead for 1937 seniors?” 
The conference sessions opened with 
a general assembly in the college gym- 
nasium at 8:45 a.M., with a program of 
community singing and special music 
preceding an address, “Changes in the 


World of Work,” by Dr. A. H. Edger- 
ton, director of vocational guidance at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Following the general assembly, sec- 
tional conferences in nineteen occupa- 
tional fields were held in various parts 
of the campus, with a qualified mem- 
ber of the Bradley faculty answering 
questions and leading a group discus- 
sion in each field, after making a pre- 
liminary presentation of the problems 
involved in that particular area. 

As each of the sectional conferences 
was repeated during the afternoon ses- 
sion, each senior was able to attend dis- 
cussion meetings in at least the two 
fields of his principal interest. The 
nineteen occupational fields for which 
sectional conferences were held includ- 
ed: agriculture; engineering; business; 
home economics; teaching; physical 
education and coaching; journalism; 


social work; law and public service; 
medicine, dentistry and nursing; elec- 
trical trades and maintenance; mechan- 
ical trades (including aviation and Die- 
sel engines); music; speech and dra- 
matics; industrial education; art and 
architecture; and general college work. 

Supplementing the regular confer- 
ence program were several special fea- 
tures, including discussion meetings for 
administrators and guidance workers, 
with Dr. Edgerton as the discussion 
leader. Other incidental features of the 
meeting included a conference radio 
broadcast over station WMBD, a con- 
cert by the Bradley band, and a three- 
act play which was presented in Brad- 
ley Hall late in the afternoon and again 
in the evening. 

Four years ago President Frederic R. 
Hamilton of Bradley College asked 
himself the question, “What can the 
colleges do better to assist high-school 











Free Discipline 


@ I SAW children with their feet on 

the tables or with their fingers in 
their noses, and no intervention was 
made to correct them. I saw others 
push their companions, and I saw 
dawn in the faces of these an ex- 
pression of violence; and not the 
slightest attention on the part of the 
teacher. Then I had to intervene to 
show with what absolute vigor it is 
necessary to hinder, and little by lit- 
tle to suppress, all those things which 
we must not permit. 


—Dr. Marta Montessori, in The 


Montessori Method. 


The above quotation shows 
that it has ever been the fate of 
the advocate of a rational theory 
of self-discipline in school to be 
misunderstood. Twenty years 
ago Montessori was one of the 
greatest advocates of the free 
development of children through 
their own activities. She worked 
veritable magic in her self-disci- 
plined schools for unfortunate 
children in Rome, yet she found 
teachers who interpreted her 
theories in the manner described 


By ROSCOE PULLIAM, President 


AND GOOD ORDER 


Southern Illinois State Normal University 


in the quotation, producing chaos 
where the aim was a higher or- 
der, developing violence and 
sloth, where the aim was indus- 
try and virtue. Similar misin- 
terpretations are constantly be- 
ing made in our own day. 

We do not want worse, but 
better order, we do not want less 
but much more work. What we 
want is to get away from tire- 
some routine that is not neces- 
sary, in order that we may have 
more time for the really vital 
phases of school work. While 
these vital phases of the work are 
going on, no condition except 
one of quiet industry is tolerable 
in the schoolroom. _ This condi- 
tion will exist naturally, without 
much stimulation and with no 
artificial restraint where the 
teaching is good. Interest and 
reason, combined with firm reso- 
lution on the part of the teacher, 
should provide all the elements 
that are necessary to the mainte- 
nance of good school order. 

















THE 


seniors in facing the vital problem of 
making a satisfactory adjustment to 
the occupational demands of a chang- 
ing society?” In answer to this chal- 
lenging question President Hamilton 
inaugurated the high-school senior vo- 
cational conference idea when he called 
together a comparatively small group 
of seniors from some thirty middle- 
western high schools. 

So successful was this experiment 
that through the intervening years hun- 
dreds of inquiries concerning the pro- 
cedures used at the Bradley conference 
have come in from school administra- 
tors and guidance workers in all parts 
of the country, and similar conferences 
modeled after the Bradley plan have 
been established in many localities. 
Continuing in the same pioneering 
spirit as that in which the conference 
was first established, President Hamil- 
ton has each year introduced changes 
and additions designed to make the 
Bradley meetings of increasing benefit 
to seniors and guidance workers of IIli- 
nois and the Middle West. 

Interest in the conference has been 
so great that the number of high schools 
and of seniors attending has increased 
to a point where the limitation of reg- 
istrations to 1500 has become neces- 
sary. Although gratified that the Brad- 
ley conference has apparently met a 
“felt need” to such an extent that it 
has remained the largest conference of 
this type in the country, Bradley offi- 
cials are now convinced that a larger 
attendance would not be advisable. 
Special conferences are held later in 
April for the seniors of the six Greater 
Peoria high schools. 
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“to me travel means not just trans- 

portation— but bright new scenes, 

congenial people—and dollars left 
for spending as | please!” 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL appeals keenly to those who Jove /ife—those 
who want to get the most from every mile of each trip (not only in 
dollar value, but in pleasant human experiences, nearness to nature at its 


loveliest, a close-up view of the real America). 


Millions whose minds are open to new and improved transportation 
are traveling the Greyhound way—and saving millions of dollars doing 
it! The luxurious new Super-Coaches, exclusively Greyhound, are writing 
a brilliant new chapter in highway 
travel— with special emphasis on 
smooth-riding comfort, time-saving 
schedules, and amazing economy. 











Name 


FREE TO TEACHERS: 


Mail this coupon to 


Information on trip to: 























—this fascinating 24-page booklet, with 140 pictures and 
descriptions of America’s most amazing and unusual 
things and places. Fine for classes—or for your own enter- 
tainment. Jyst send the coupon. 


THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 

Greyhound Travel Bureau, 12th & Wabash, Chicago, Ill., 
for profusely illustrated booklet, "This Amazing America”, full of strange 
and unusual things and places, fully described and pictured. You'll like it 
as well as pupils do! If you want special information, fares and schedules 
on any trip, jot down the place you wish to visit on line below. 








Address 
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FOUR of our most inspiring 
National Parks * Carlsbad Caverns 
* Yosemite * Yellowstone * Rocky 
Mountain —all in one grand circle 
of the scenic West! 


Out via the incomparable Golden 
State Route to 


CALIFORNI 


Three fast air-conditioned 
trains from Chicago daily— 
the all-Pullman Golden State 
Limited—de luxe Chair- 
Tourist Car Californian—the 
A , catering to all classes 
of travel. 


Through Golden State 
Route service also from 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Des Moines, St. Louis and 
Memphis. 


Back through the moun- 
tain grandeur of 


COLORAD 


Return via San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City and the air- 
conditioned Rocky Mountain 
Limited from Denver or 
Colorado Springs. 


Very low fares that will 
permit an unusual outing 
this summer. Ask about 
low cost all-expense tours 
to Colorado, Yellowstone, 
California and the Pacific 
Northwest. 


rama MAIL THIS COUPON ---74 


| L. H. McCORMICK, A. G. P. A. | 
Rock Island Lines | 

| 179 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, I1l. 

| Phone Wabash 3200 | 


Please quote fares and forward printed matter | 
he Southwest and Calif Cok 








on Ot nia 
Jo ‘all-Expense Tours. (Check booklets desired.) | 
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Co-ordinating Composition 
Work with Literature 
By HOWARD VAN NORMAN, 


Teacher of English and History 
Geneva Community High School 


® THE problem of finding subjects 

and materials for worthwhile and 
interesting composition work has vexed 
many an English teacher. The assign- 
ment of the theme for the week has 
often been something like this: “Friday 
you will hand in a five-hundred word 
paper on “The Importance of the Vicar 
of Wakefield in the History of the 
Novel.’” The result has been a col- 
lection of papers showing varying de- 
grees of interest or boredom on the 
part of students, who often vied in the 
use of laudatory adjectives. This pure- 


ly literary subject lacks meaning in the | 


pupil’s experience and is too abstract 
to be grasped and held. 

Two really significant sources of 
theme material can be used separately 
or in combinations of any degree. 
First, authors, characters, and plot con- 
flicts which deal with social and eco- 
nomic problems, offer a wide range of 
material. For example, students might 
write papers from an intellectual point 
of view on Goldsmith’s indirect efforts 
at social reform in the Vicar of Wake- 
field. To carry the idea a step farther 
they might contrast the humorous pic- 
ture of prison conditions shown in 
Gay’s Beggar's Opera with Goldsmith’s 
later conscious reform efforts. The same 
theme might include Dickens’ nine- 
teenth century social reform. Dickens 
might be followed by the social essays 
of Carlyle and Ruskin. The same sub- 
ject could be brought down through 
Jacob Riis and the contemporary writ- 
ing of Warden Lawes. If desired, the 
chronological order of such a study 
could be reversed. Such an approach 
to the writings of Goldsmith is very 
different from the purely literary one 
first mentioned. 

Perhaps the objection will be raised 
that this method of writing about lit- 
erature does not pertain enough to the 
esthetic. Many people are of the opin- 
ion we have stressed pure literary form 
too long at the expense of substance. 
In so doing we may have neglected 
social materials and implications that 
would have made excellent theme sub- 
ject matter. No doubt such subjects 
are at least equal in importance to 
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Colonial Williamsburg 


Vr 
VIRGINIA 


SEE a whole town restored as it was two 
hundred years ago—the ancient city ot 
Williamsburg. Colonial America come to 
life! A few miles away, Jamestown and 
Yorktown. Scenes of dramatic and stirring 
events in American History all over Vir- 
ginia. Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Petersburg, with their Battlefield Parks, 
historic buildings and beautiful monuments. 
Mount Vernon. . . Monticello, at Charlot- 
tesville . . . Stratford, the ancestral home 
of the Lees . . . Wakefield, Washington's 
birthplace ... Kenmore, home of Washing- 
ton’s sister . . . The Manse, birthplace of 


Woodrow Wilson, in Staunton. Hundreds 
of other fascinating historic places ! 





Finest ocean bathing 
and a mountain won- 
derland including the 
a world-famous Natural 
Wonders and Skyline 


Write for free Drive, the “roadway 
literature. through the heavens.” 
State Commission on 
Conservation and Development 
Dept. 2, Richmond, Virginia 


Travel Motion Pictures on Virginia also available 
Inquire of above 
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more abstract ones dealing with style or 
ranking of literary selections. 

The secret of giving interest to the 
study of literature lies in the ability 
to relate ideas, plot conflicts, and char- 
acters to the life experiences of the 
students. Bridging the gaps between 
“then” and “now,” and “there” and 
“here” challenges the cultural back- 
ground and intellectual skill of any 
teacher. Reading a novel or a play 
which apparently had meaning and sig- 
nificance only for its own day a long 
time ago may hold the intellectual 
interest of a scholar but it will probably 
fail in the case of the average high- 
school student. Of course, the novel 
or poem should have potential contem- 
porary importance or no time should 
be given to it in the first place. 

Then too, the idea should never be 
treated only as such; its effects should 
be stressed. To talk about the first 
without the second means cheating the 
student of nine-tenths of the value of 
the selection. 

After some guidance at the begin- 
ning, when a student has found a 
thread along which to work, he should 
be urged to move either up or down in 
point of time. He will need help with 
titles except as he finds leads from 
one writer to another. The thorough- 
ness and extensiveness of the work 
will vary with the library facilities and 
the individual’s abilities. But in any 
case, the power of an idea, its effect, 
the idea behind an action, everyday 
problems, these should be kept con- 
stantly in the student’s view so his 
work will have direction. In this type 
of work definite conclusions, as well 
as quotations and footnotes, should be 
required. 

If one can connect the reading done 
in the literature with a good share of 
the composition and both with contem- 
porary life, the unity of the English 
course can be greatly strengthened. 

The second type of subject pertains 
to the emotions. Topics in this realm 
may be concerned with authors and 
characters, with experiences of the 
student himself, or with a combination 
of any of these. The important ele- 
ment of themes in this group is evi- 
dence of the connection between peo- 
ple’s emotions, thoughts, and actions. 
Pupils should be encouraged to draw 
from their own experiences also and 
relate their reasoning and actions to 
those of characters in fiction and to 
men like Stevenson, Franklin, and 
Lamb, who wrote about themselves. 

In some units of work it is well to 
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have students stay within their own 
experience. Writing chapters of their 
autobiographies makes use of emotional 
material close at hand. In other cases 
it is well to stress only authors and lit- 
erary characters. The matter of com- 
bination should come last. 

Silas Marner, usually one of the most 
popular selections read in high school, 
provides a fine opportunity for this 
kind of writing. Students enjoy writ- 
ing about Silas’ changing emotions and 
the ways these feelings affected his ac- 
tions and his life. Between his bitter 
disappointment in William Dane and 
the happiness Eppie’s womanhood gives 
him there are marked enough changes 
and emotional influences to be ap- 
parent to almost anyone. Personal re- 
actions and imaginative transposition 
give opportunity to bring in the pupil’s 
own emotions. 

This novel of course lends itself to 
themes of the type first mentioned, the 
intellectual. Early nineteenth century, 
country, English humor, the double 
standard, and George Eliot’s opinions 
on religion are all obvious ideas worth 
writing about. In the case of this 
novel the intellectual and emotional 
material can be effectively combined. 

The writings of Stevenson are excel- 
lent for themes which deal with emo- 
tion. Here is a man, dogged by poor 
health, trying to remain objective in his 
point of view. Outcroppings of per- 
sonal feelings are frequent, especially 
in his later work. Travels with a Don- 
key gives wide opportunity to write 
about the effect of one’s emotions on 
politics, nature, religion, questions of 
human relations, and the universal 
problem of earning a living. 

The Spectator Papers of Addison 
and Steele offer an even wider range of 
subject matter. There was scarcely a 
problem of human relations neglected 
by these essayists. The plays of Shakes- 
peare are richest of all in stimulating 
material for themes of both types. 

Actual practice has shown that the 
character of work just discussed .s not 
too difficult for high-school students. 
Finding in literature the values, both in- 
tellectual and emotional, for their own 
lives is the important thing. Writing 
themes about these values requires 
thought about them—and much the 
same type of individual and group 
problems have confronted men and wo- 
men of all generations. 

Naturally one does not neglect an 
author’s style but that is subordinate 
to substance. Appreciation of style 
is more subtle. Too great attention 
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NATIONAL PARK 
in the CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Here's one vacation you'll enjoy every minute 
—with the majesty of the Canadian Rockies to 
greet your eyes every time you lift them from 
your favorite outdoor diversion. Added to the 
fun and thrills of this largest of all America's 
National Parks is the famous Canadian Na- 
tional hospitality and luxury that make Jasper 
Park Lodge the place to come! Rates with 
meals are $7.00 a day and up. 


Sait to Alacka 


Don't miss this thrilling trip to the 

Land of the Midnight Sun. From 

y Vancouver through the glorious In- 

side Passage. 9 days on a palatial 

Canadian National Steamship. $95.00, from 

Vancouver, Victoria or Seattle. (Via Sitka, 11 

days—$115.00.) Meals and berth included 
except at Skagway. All outside rooms. 


Low rail fares, Air-conditioned equipment from Mon- 
treal, Toronto, St. Paul, to Jasper and Vancouver. 


For mew Jasper National Park 
and Alaska booklets, call or write 
local Canadian National Office. 


Chicago 
45S. Michigan Avenue 
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YELLOWSTONE in Wyoming | 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN #n Colorado| 
GLACIER in Montana 


@ This summer, visit one, two or all three of these 
glorious playgrounds. One economical Burlington 
ticket provides complete transportation. 
The mountain grandeur of Glacier National Park 
with its sceaic highways, alpine lakes and age-ol< 
glaciers; magic Yellowstone with its awe-inspirin; 
canyon and waterfall, amazing geysers and boilin; 
pools; cool Colorado with its famous mountain parks 
its frosted peaks, deep canyons and winding trails 
Railroad fares, hotel, lodge accommodations an: 
transportation within the parks are surprising! 
low in cost this year. Your travel dollar never gav 
you more—especially when you ‘‘go Burlington” o 
one of these luxurious, air-conditioned flyers. 
The new 12-CAR DENVER ZEPHYR to the 

or the ARISTOCRAT—from Oricee| Colorad 
The COLORADO LIMITED—from St. Louis ) Rockies 
This summer—the BUFFALO BILL, new summe | 
train between Denver and Cody gateway to Yellowston. 
—Jjust overnight 

The NORTH COAST Liiap} to Magic 
or the ADVENTURELAND J Yellowstone 
The EMPIRE BUILDER 3 h% Glacier 
the ADVENTURELAND J Nationa! Park 

Send the coupon today for 
illustrated literature and full la of 
rate information. You'll be 
surprised tolearn the low cost : 
of a marvelous vacation in 
one, two or all three of these 
National Parks. Whether you 
travel independently or join 
a congenial ALL-EXPENSE 
ESCORTED TOUR PARTY, 
“Go Burlington” for the 
greatest travel value. 


p==-== MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ----- 
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Burlington Travel Bureau : 

Room 1422, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
, Send me free illustrated booklets, rates 

and information about vacations in ( Colorado 

DC Yellowstone © Glacier Park. Check Book- 

lets Wanted. 
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to pure literary form has killed the 
interest of many English pupils. A 
reasonable balance must be maintained 
between form and content both in the 
study of selections and in theme writ- 
ing. This is just as necessary as an 
author’s maintenance of a proper re- 
lationship between emotion and intel- 
lect in his writing. 

The important thing is the necessity 
of helping students to see the relation 
of composition to literature and to life, 
and to know they have found theme 
subjects that are important because 
they are meaningful. If this can be 
accomplished, interest will take care 
of itself. 





Our Cover 


@ LAST fall on our September cover 
we carried the picture of a pre- 


| school child playing with blocks and in 


the accompanying story told how the 
nursery school works with the home 
for the education of the whole child. 
In succeeding issues we have had the 
kindergarten group, the elementary- 
school boy, the junior and senior high- 
school students. 

Now we have arrived at the vast 
variety of higher institutions for pro- 
fessional, business, and technical train- 
ing and for the perpetuity of general 
scholarship and culture. Before the 


| growing complexity of this system we 


stop abashed. There is, it seems, no 
way of reducing their functions to epi- 
gram or picture since their growing 
democracy has displaced the single 
idea of training for leadership as their 
peculiar function. We conclude, there- 


| fore, that whatever the route beyond 
the secondary school, certain end- | 


products of education should become 
apparent at this period in the career 
of a student. 


jectives will serve. 


“Build your life according to the | 


best patterns,” is the dynamic pro- 
nouncement of Character as an objec- 
tive of education. Since human nature 
attains its noblest expression in serv- 


ice to others, we present as likely pat- | 


terns three individuals whose unselfish 
service to mankind has immortalized 
their names: Lincoln, statesman and 
martyr; Jane Addams, social worker; 
Horace Mann, educator. 


Horace Mann, America’s greatest | 


educational pioneer, in the words of 
Joy Elmer Morgan, “went among the 
people establishing our educational 
ideals in much the same way that 
Jefferson fashioned our ideas of demo- 


THE 


For a statement of these | 
end products the Seven Cardinal Ob- | 


“VIKING” 








Your own choice of time, price, itinerary. 
Sail with the best traditions of Atlantic 
seamanship, the highest standards ‘of 
modern luxury. “Viking” North Country 
cruises retrace Leif Ericsson’s course .. . 
| the first trans-Atlantic voyage. 





Kungsholm 


42 DAYS - NORTH CAPE, RUSSIA 


June 30 from New York—Iceland and the 
Midnight Sun, North Cape and Norway’s 
fjords, ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, 
Finland, Sweden, Denmark; min. $525 


Gripsholm 


34 DAYS - SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA 


July 24 from New York—Norway’s fjords; 
glamorous Sweden; ancient Visby on the 


Isle of Gotland; historic Den- $395 


mark; Finland, Russia’... min. 


Or Plan Your Own Trip 


FOR A HOLIDAY IN VIKING LAND 








Spend your vacation in Scandinavia! The 
longer the better, but even if you have 
only 21 days our regular sailings will give 
you a delightful holiday. Favorable ex- 
change, courteous friendliness, generous 
values, safety on land and sea, breath- 
taking beauty—all combine for a life-long 
memory of delight! Let us help you ar- 
range a Viking trip. No obligation. 


Information at any Travel Agent, or 


a 


SR 


AMERICAN 


636 FIFTH AVE. & 4 WEST Sist St. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 











SEE WASHINGTON 


in the § pring 

Don’t miss a thing this year. All 
points of interest in and around 
Washington, plus boat trip to colo- 
nial Virginia, included in our spring 
tour over the C. & O. Railroad. 
Leave April 24. Return April 29. 
One low price of $51.00 includes all 
expenses. Call on, write, or phone 
for detailed itinerary. 


ALL-AMERICAN TOURS 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago Harrison 0083 
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cratic government.” So firmly did he 
implant these ideals that we are dating 
the centennial of progress in American 
Education from the year that he ac- 
cepted the secretaryship of the newly 
created Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. His driving idea of serv- 
ice, he put into these much quoted 
words: “Be ashamed to die until you 
have won some victory for humanity.” 


Chicago Division Employs 
Public Relations Head 








Russell D. Patterson 


@ ON March 22 Russell D. Patter- 

son took up his duties in the office 
of the Chicago Division, I. E. A., at 
77 West Washington Street, Chicago. 
His employment marks the beginning 
of a more consistent and vigorous pub- 
lic relations program for the Division. 
Emphasis is to be upon the state-wide 
program with particular reference to 
Chicago’s school needs. 

As a full-time representative Mr. 
Patterson will be able to follow through 
on the legislative program also, in a 
way that was impossible for members 
who are also active teachers to do. A 
ruling of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion bans such participation by teach- 
ers, so that Mr. Patterson will now 
take over the entire responsibility of 
legislative representative for the Divi- 
sion. His training as an attorney fits 
him admirably for the task. 

One of the reasons for the strength 
of the Chicago Division is that for 
years they have maintained a central 
office and an office secretary. They 
are to be congratulated on this addi- 
tional forward step. 
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Commencement 


(Continued from page 247 ) 


. correlated six-minute 
addresses 

For the central theme of the evening 
we have chosen some features of the 
life and achievements of Horace Mann. 

At least four carefully selected sen- 
iors will prepare a series of correlated 
six-minute addresses to be delivered 
as a part of the evening’s program. 
We have followed this procedure for 
several years and have found that we 
are more generally satisfied than we 
were previously when a paid speaker 
was brought in for the purpose.—J. C. 
MUTCH, principal, Jacksonville High 
School, Jacksonville. 


.a speaker again 

Our commencement addresses for 
the past five years have been given by 
various students in the graduating 
class. Previous to that time we had 
a speaker. 

Last year I heard some express an 
opinion that they would like to have a 
speaker again. That may happen for 
this year. . . —E. A. JENSEN, prin- 
cipal, Senior High School, Quincy. 


Aid for High Schools 


(Continued from page 237) 
Illinois’ Ability 
Anyone who questions the ability of 
Illinois to support a program of high- 
school aid has only to look at the rec- 
ord of expenditures for various items 
in this State, shown below, to be con- 
vinced that the money is here.“ 


ae RR RE ge ES, ge fe $ 89,510,400 
Soft drinks, ice cream, candy 





and chewing gum............ 80,882,709 
Theaters, movies and other 

GREE. wcccctossenesces 60,960,000 
Toilet preparations and beauty 

fe a 24,840,000 
Total of above items.......... $256,193,109 
Total for ALL public 

education, 1933-4............ $115,074,713 


Surely, with such a bill for items of 
this kind, no one can say that Illinois 
cannot afford to support a better grade 
of high-school education. It is simply 
a question as to whether or not the 
people of the State are willing to con- 
tinue to neglect one of the main agen- 
cies for the perpetuation of the State. 

This lack of proper support for the 
high schools has two disastrous effects 
on the young people of high-school age. 
In the first place, at that period of life 
young people are most susceptible to 


” +Pinencing Pa iPepagics. N.E.A. Research 
Bulletin No. Vol XV, January, 1937. 
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MAGNIFICENT 
INCREDIBLE 


VeMowslone 
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You know the long list of Yellowstone's won- 
ders—its mighty falls and canyons, its geysers, 
paint pots, cliffs of glass and abundant wild life. 
And the perfect approach to these wonders is 
through Gallatin Gateway wherethe romantic 
atmosphere of the old West still lingers. 


Bargain Rail Fares. And park tour costs this 
year, including transportation in the park, 
meals and lodging at Old Faithful Inn and 
Canyon Hotel, are surprisingly low. 


Travel on the air-conditioned OLYMPIAN 
that is electrified through Montana Canyon. 
And here’s a tip! Stop a few days at The 
Milwaukee Road's Gallatin Gateway Inn in 
the heart of the Montana Dude Ranch country. 
You'll enjoy it. Pay-as-you-go or travel on the 
all-expense plan. 
Send for free literature 


YeMILWAU KEE 
ROA The OLYMPIAN 


The HIAWATHA 
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This year you can go far and do 
much on your vacation dollars. Read 
this bargain list and write us for the 
details. Fast, comfortable, air-condi- 
tioned North Western trains to 


these inviting vacationlands. 


BLACK HILLS of South Dakota 
Romantic, interesting mountain vacationland 
nearest home. Beautiful scenery. Mighty 
Mt. Rushmore. Riding, hiking, fishing. Eco- 
nomical hotel and lodge accommodations, 
Round trip rail fare from Chicago $2330 
7 


ae 
Also Money-Saving All-Expense Tours 


CALIFORNIA America’s most glam- 
orous vacation state. Mountains, movieland, 
old Missions, tropical flowers, beaches, 
Yosemite, exotic Chinatown, and the new 
8-mile San Francisco bridge. Round trip 
rail fare from — as * $5735 


lowas 2... + ss 


YELLOWSTONE Nature's greatest 
wonder show. Geysers, colored pools, thrill- 
ing canyons and water falls, wild animal 


life. Round trip rail fare from $ 


Chicago aslowas ..... ° 


ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON NAT'L 
PARKS Spectacular. Scenic. Vast forests. 
Gorgeous colorings. Awe-inspir- 

ing heights and depths. Round trip rail fare 

Chicago to Lund, Utah (the gate- $ 25 
* 


way)aslowas ....++-s 


COLORADO Find renewed vigor in 
the shadow of the “Rockies.” Beautiful lakes 
and forests, delightful climate. Only over- 
night from Chicago. Round trip » $9750 

> 


rail fareaslowas . . 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Great 


forests, silvery falls, garden-like cities, mys- 
terious Crater Lake, sublime Mt. Rainier. 
Magnificent Columbia River Gorge. Round 
trip rail fare from Chicago $5735 


CREO GO 6 :0.0' «4 & 2.4 & 


NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, 


UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOT 


Pine forests, sparkling lakes. A favorite sum- 
mer playground only a few hours from 
Chicago. Resorts to suit all purses. - $B90 


Round trip rail fareaslowas . 


CANADIAN ROCKIES Far-famed 


scenic Banff and Lake Louise. Vancouver, 
Victoria. See them en route going or return- 
ing on your trip to the Pacific Coast at no 


extra rail fare. 


from Seattle or Vancouver. 


Ask about our economical, carefree 
Escorted All-Expense Tours 


RAILWAY 


roth asic? 


Gi 0 & North Western Ry. 
- Madison St.,  aieee, Il. 


Bet. we me information about vacations in 


ALAS KA Picturesque land of northern 
lights and midnight suns. A delightful cruise 


NorTHWeEsTERN 


R. THOMSON, Tysenaet Traffic Mer. 





real citizenship training. This is the 
time when they should begin to take 
a real interest in the affairs of the com- 
munity and should realize that they 
are soon to become active participants 
in the work of the world. If they are 
attending a high school which is sadly 
lacking in equipment, if their world 
maps date back before the World War, 
if their books bear copyrights ten or 
fifteen years old, and if their school 
term has been cut to only seven or 
eight months, they are certain to be 
cheated out of much of the training 
which they should receive. 

In the second place, where there is 
such a lack of funds for the support of 
the high school there is certain to be a 
poorly paid teaching staff. This means 
that for the most part only poor or 
mediocre teachers can be induced to 
stay in such a community for any 
length of time, and again the boys and 
girls are cheated in the training which 
the state Constitution is supposed to 
guarantee them. The State simply 
must step in and help to remove such 
conditions by paying a part of the bill. 


Legislation Endorsed 


(Continued from page 245) 


gress has worked for an adequate merit 
system, and, failing to get actual im- 
proved legislative provisions, we are 
now endeavoring to have the present 
law observed. Particularly in institu- 
tions where children are incarcerated, 
ability and not party affiliations should 
be the gateway to employment. We 
are for state-wide permanent registra- 
tion. With a few minor changes in 
election laws it could be an accom- 
plished fact. The Illinois Congress en- 
dorses legislation which would allow 
women to serve on juries. 

Although Illinois has ratified the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment, the 
Illinois statutes do not meet the pro- 
visions of the federal amendment. 
There is much disagreement among 
school people as to the provisions of 
this proposed legislation. Some contend 
that there are many young people ab- 
solutely unable to assimilate further 
school training after the age of sixteen 
—that they not only learn little them- 
selves but prove to be a disturbing ele- 
ment in the schoolroom. However, IIli- 
nois Congress has gone on record for 
legislation that would bring [Illinois 
under the provisions of the federal act, 
which of course has not yet been rati- 








fied by enough states to make it a fed- 


eral law. Another fact is, that although 
Illinois statutes do not provide for a 
high age limit, it is not too bad in ac- 
tual practice. The same is true of 
women in industry; our laws are none 
too good, but in practice we are not bad 
offenders. Of course during rush per- 
iods such as holiday times anything 
may happen, and if our law were more 
nearly adequate, this would be auto- 
matically taken care of. 





AROUND —— 





‘cost. LSQ extras 


Itinerary includes 





Pan Pasadena Santa Monica 
California’s Santa Cruz 
ition Big Trees San Francisco 
San Antonio Hollywood Portland 
Old Mexico Riverside Seattle 
eles Vancouver 


Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean 
Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—All meals—Hotels—Pullman 





Over 2000 enjoyed this marvelous vacation 
gain last summer 
Parties leave Chicago, Detroit and St. Louls 
June 20—July 4—July 18—August 1— 
August 15 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE TOURS 


ving weekly to 
LLOWSTONE— 


and ocean trip to New York and New 
Orleans . . . COLONIAL AMERICA. 

including, Thousand Islands, Montreal 
Quebec, seacoast, Boston, New York 


Write for descriptive pamphlets 


POWERS TOURS 


ttt WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
Chicago's old reliable travel agency 


JAPAN 


68-day tour 
all-expense only 


‘440 — 


* Plan now to be —— the “Gangp’ 

» Via = Northern Railway. 
Attend the SEVENTH BIENNIAL WORLD 
oeater ob WORLD 
FEDERATION OF EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATIONS, 
at oo eras oe Soe 2-7. fd 
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in Switserland, Black Forest, the 
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AN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 





METROPOLIT. 
260 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS 
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TAKE THIS YEAR’S 
VACATION 


sae 


@ Next summer, a certain 
group of educators will ac- 
cumulate substantial sums 
of money. 


Ce 


This money will come to 
them through work that is 
dignified, pleasant — and 
profitable. It is work for 
which educators are partic- 
ularly fitted, and at which 
a large number of them are 
outstandingly successful. 


AN 


ANA 
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AIH 


The company concerned 
is the oldest and largest in 
the field and has openings 
in nearly every section of 
the country for vigorous 
and intelligent men and 
women. 


ne 






Apply by letter or in person 
to Agency offices of 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


in 
Chicago, Ill. Quincy, Il. 
Ch Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
Samewr™ | Evansville, Ind. 
aes Sey Ill. Davenport. Ia. 
Springfield, I Dubuque, Ia. 
Clinton, Ia. 
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ur ytinchudine 
Write fer 
CAMPUS TOURS. INC. Inc. 


yoy Blvd., Chicago 
Phone abash 4646 
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In membership the National Con- 
gress, with almost two million mem- 
bers, and its Illinois branch rank near 
the top in organization level. Illinois 
membership will doubtless reach 130,- 
000 before the end of the fiscal year. 
This membership, well informed, can 
be and is a powerful influence in pub- 
lic opinion. 


From a Radio talk over Station WJJD, Febru- 
ary 26, 1937. 


History Lives in Virginia 


(Continued from page 244) 





these now famous words: “I care not 
what course others may pursue, but, 
as for me, give me liberty or give me 
death!” 

In the Capitol Square is the Capitol 
Building, where meets the oldest rep- 
resentative law-making body in the 
new world. In this building the Vir- 
ginia Ordinance of Secession was rati- 
fied. Here met the Congress of the 
Confederate States of America from 
1861 to 1865. The old Hall of the 
House of Delegates was the scene of 
the celebrated trial of Aaron Burr for 
treason, at which Chief Justice John 
Marshall presided. Busts of many fa- 
mous Virginians are in the hall, while 
paintings of great beauty and value 
adorn the walls of the building. 

The White House of the Confed- 
eracy is now a museum, housing price- 
less relics of the Confederacy; a sepa- 
rate room has been set aside for memen- 
toes from each of the southern states. 

The Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, one of 
the oldest buildings, contains many of 
Poe’s manuscripts and other memen- 
toes connected with the life of this 
great Southern poet and writer. 

Mount Vernon, overlooking the 
beautiful and historic Potomac River, 
reveals a new George Washington to 
many visitors. One sees the first Presi- 
dent not only as a great statesman and 
soldier but also as a lover of architec- 
ture, and a gentleman farmer with a 
devoted interest in lovely gardens, 
which are preserved on the estate. 

Mount Vernon contains the bed in 
which Washington died, his swords, 
clothing, wine bottles, furniture and 
other things he actually used. A feel- 
ing of profound reverence surrounds 
his tomb, which is on the estate. 

Thomas Jefferson becomes a new and 
more fascinating character to those who 
browse about Monticello, his mountain- 
top home just outside of Charlottesville. 
At Monticello he lies buried beneath 
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LAKE 
LOUISE 
EMERALD LAKE 


The World at Your Feet! 


@ Play on top of the world this summer! In 
this world-famous setting of magnificent Alpine 
scenery and luxurious living! Baronial Banff . . . 
Lake Louise with its cosmopolitan air of color 


and charm! Emerald Lake . . . Swiss-like village 
with its cozy Chalet! Mile-high golf, swimming, 
hiking, riding, dancing! 


4 COLORFUL DAYS... . 2 days at Banff, 2 


days at Lake Louise with visit to Emerald 
Lake. All expenses from Banff (or Field) $57 


from . 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS... 2 days at Banff, 


2 days at Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional at 
Banff or Lake Louise, and 1 day at Emerald 
Lake. From Banff, or Field, all $7450 
expenses, from. . —_ 

Tours begin at Banff or Field, are operat d June 12 to 
Sept. 13, and include hotel accommodation, meals, 126 
Miles of Mountain Motoring. Stopovers at regular rates, 
extra reductions for stays of two weeks or more. Add 
rail fare to Banff (or Field). Hotels open June 12th to 
September 13th. 


9-day All-Expense Cruises. 


ALASKA ; 


From Vancouver, Victoria 


Seattle; meals and berth - 
included pee at aeame. 895 Up 
Low round-trip summer rail fares . . . and 
AIR-CONDITIONED standard sleepers, 


diners and solarium-lounge cars on Canadian 
Pacific fast transcontinental trains. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


'y Travel Agents—or 
enik’s 1 WALL, ow Agent 
Tl East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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Ie 
Vitus 
4A 


AND UP 


GLORIOUS 23 DAY 
TOUR VISITING 
4 COUNTRIES... 


ow price Tour visits four for- 
eign countries. Twenty- 
three glorious days in Holland, 
Belgium, England, France. 
Others of varying lengths and 
prices visiting, in addition, 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
Scotland. Every tour expertly 
handled by experienced man- 
agers. Comfortable hotel 
accommodations — everything 
done to make your trip a mem- 
orable one.F or full details of the 
Tours, itineraries, prices and a 
map showing the routes fol- 
lowed, write your travel agent. 


WRITE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 





Mame Wek. 





Mddiess, 














E. WING, Ph. D. VIRGIL E. HERRICK, D. 
Heed Dept. of Geology aed Educational Hepes 
Beloit College ilwaukee Country Day Sahoo! 


TRAILER TRAVEL TOURS 


Bad Lands—Bilack Hills—Yellowstone—Grand Teton. 
Six weeks—3126 miles and numerous sidetrips—In- 
structor accompanied—Transportation and Housing fa- 
cilities—Reasonable rates. 

Write V. A. Williams, Director of Travel, Box 255, 








Kirkiand, Illinois 








SOVIET RUSSIA 
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a simple granite shaft on which are 
inscribed these words from his own 
pen: “Here was buried Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom, and the Father of 
the University of Virginia.” 

Jefferson is perhaps best known for 
the three accomplishments recorded so 
briefly on his tomb, but Monticello re- 
flects the versatility, the personality, 
and the inventive genius of the man. 
The clock with its unusual winding 
arrangement, the automatic device for 
opening double doors, the unique writ- 
ing desk—all of which he built—are 
but a few of his unusual but useful 
inventions preserved at Monticello. 

In sight of Monticello is Ash Lawn, 
a home of James Monroe, noted for its 
boxwood gardens. 

The University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville had on its first governing 
board, Thomas: Jefferson, James Mon- 
roe and James Madison, all of whom 
became presidents of the United States. 
Edgar Allan Poe and Woodrow Wilson 
are among many celebrities who studied 
at the university. 

Situated on one of the many hills of 
Staunton is the birthplace of Woodrow 
Wilson. Lexington is the site of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, named after 
George Washington, who helped found 
it, and after General R. E. Lee, who 
once served as its president. Almost 
adjoining the campus of the university 
is the Virginia Military Institute, “The 
West Point of the South,” founded 
nearly a century ago. The institute 
has a museum of interesting relics, 
many of which are connected with the 
Confederacy. 

Fredericksburg is often called 
“America’s most historic city.” Here 
one finds the Masonic Lodge where 
Washington was made a Mason; the 
law offices of James Monroe; the home 
of Mary, mother of Washington; and 
Kenmore, home of Betty, Washington’s 
sister. This home is a beautiful speci- 
men of colonial architecture. 

Wakefield, in Westmoreland County, 
is the restored birthplace of George 
Washington, the original structure hav- 
ing been destroyed by fire. Stratford 
is a vast wooded estate on a high bluff 
overlooking the Potomac River. It is 
the sturdy home of the Lee family and 
the birthplace of General R. E. Lee. 

The National Park Service has pre- 
served national battlefield parks near 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, Petersburg 
and Yorktown. Truly, History lives in 
Old Virginia. 








VACATION 
BARGAINS 


PACIFIC | 39 

NORTHWEST 
A GLORIOUS TOUR 
ALL-EXPENSE « from CHICAGO 
See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
— Portland-Seattle-Victoria-Van- 
couver-Harrison Hot Springs 
(famous Canadian Rockies Spa) , Lake 
Louise and Banff. All necessary ex- 
penses included in one prepaid ticket. 


Tours leave Chicago July 4-18— August 1-15 
on Great Northern Railway’s famous trans- 
continental train, the EMPIRE BUILDER. 


ano sack 219 








PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
ALL-EXPENSE + from CHICAGO 





Ask for folder describing this outstanding bar 

gain. ge aes Nye ocean voyage through 
sheltered Passage. Go via Great 
Northern Railway and stop off at Glacier 
National Park. Return through Lake Louise 
and Banff. 18 glamorous days. Leave 
Chicago July 2- 16°30 and August 13. 


For literature and further information on 
Vacation Bargains please write 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


212 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Revel in the glamour of the exotic East — stimu- 
lating, charming, delightful, and at low, eco- 
nomical rates. Special arrangements for the 
great World Educational Conference at Tokyo 
next August. 

Many inclusive round-trip tours to suit any 
whim and pocketbook. N.Y. K.'s perfect service 
— smooth-riding, stately motor liners with every 
convenience and luxury, travel-menus famed for 
their American delicacies. Round-trip all-inclusive 
rates from $442 to $1,043. Also low rate round-trip 
fares on regular sailings from the Pacific Coast. 
@ Write to Dept. 23. New York, 25 Broadway; San 
Francisco, 55! Market St.; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave.; 
Chicago, 333 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 51/8 


W. Sixth St., or any Cunard White Star Limited 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. 


-¥-K-Line 


JAPAN MAIL) aoe 
12TH ANNUAL LITTLE FLOWER 


ILGRIMAGE 


To Lisieux, Lourdes, $9 3 500 


Rome, Padua, Ireland. 
1 expense tours AND UP 


HAYES TRAVEL SERVICE 


183 NORTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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Peoria Division 
@ THE seventh annual meeting of the 

Peoria Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association was held at Peoria 
on Friday and Saturday, March 5 and 
6, 1937. Speakers at the general ses- 
sions were Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, 
Associate Professor of Economics, 
University of Chicago; Dr. R. W. 
Fairchild, president, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University; Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Music was furnished by the 
Delavan Choir, Peoria High School 
Band and musical organizations of the | 
Peoria Central High School and Man- | 
ual Training High School. 

The directing personnel for the en- 
suing year is as follows: 


Orricers.—President, Ray J. Schertz, prin- 
cipal of township high schoel, Metamora; 
first vice-president, Eldon Finley, principal 
of community high school, Delavan; second 
vice-president, Mary I. Baty, 612 Bradley 
Avenue, Peoria; secretary-treasurer, David 
C. Hilling, Manual Training High School, 
Peoria. 

Executive CommMitree.—Chairman, San- 
ford Murphy, Peoria Central High School, 
Peoria, °38; E. E. Downing, superintendent 
of schools, Elmwood, °39; Wilbur Trimpe, 
superintendent of schools, Havana, °40; G. 
F. Coriell, principal of township high school, 
Morton, °41. 

State CommMittTees.—Appropriations, Will 
Hullinger, principal of community high 
school, San Jose, °38; Legislation, John A. 
Hayes, county superintendent of schools, 
Peoria, ’39; Resolutions, H. L. Dyar, county | 
superintendent of schools, Eureka, 40. 





RESOLUTIONS.—Public relations ac- | 
tivities——The public schools cannot 
survive without the financial and moral 
support of the public. The complexi- 
ties of our society are being reflected 
in the ever-growing demands upon our 
public schools. The public in general 
is not aware of the work of the public 
schools. It is therefore essential for 
the proper development of our public 
school system that the public should 
recognize its own responsibility to pro- 
vide for the schools in order that the 
educational workers may be able to 
carry on their tasks with efficiency and 
enthusiasm. The Illinois Education 
Association has recognized the need of 
giving adequate information to the pub- 
lic and has therefore established the 
Public Relations Department to carry 
on this work. 

It is highly desirable that the Peoria 
Division of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation should recognize the work of 
the Public Relations Department as 
one of the major activities of the IIli- 
nois Education Association and of its 
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various Divisions. For this reason the 
Peoria Division should take an active 
part in the dissemination of informa- 
tion to the teachers and laymen con- 
cerning school legislation and teacher 
problems within the State and local 
community. 

We recommend, therefore, that the 
executive committee of the Peoria Di- 
vision be authorized to include in its 
annual budget sufficient funds up to 
the amount of five hundred dollars if 
necessary to carry out the policies 
established by the Public Relations 
Committee of the Illinois Education 
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Association: (a) To appoint and equip 
speakers and to pay their necessary ex- 
penses; (b) To publish bulletins, regu- 
larly or otherwise, as may be deemed 
advisable; (c) To appoint subcommit- 
tees, if desired, to assist in the per- 
formance of public relations activities; 
(d) To contact the press. 

It is further recommended that the 
limits of the above mentioned budget 
may be increased by unanimous vote of 
all the elective officers of the Peoria 
Division of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, this approval to be in writing 
and filed with the secretary as a part 
of the records of the organization. It 
is specifically understood that the ex- 
ecutive committee is to use no part of 
this appropriation to hire any agent to 
carry on any part of this work, unless 
given definite authority to do so by 
the membership assembled at an an- 
nual meeting. 

Budgeting —We recommend a sys- 
tem of budgeting the funds of the 
Peoria Division of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association in order to assure sys- 
tematic and balanced expenditure of 
the same, the details to be left to the 
executive committee. 


Commendation of officers —We com- 
mend the officers of our Division for 
their efforts to expend more time and 
funds of the organization on the busi- 
ness of educating and enlightening our 
membership on the problems of public 
education. We feel that our organiza- 
tion should spend its efforts and funds 
for solving the problems of public edu- 
cation rather than for inspirational and 
entertaining lectures, as interesting and 
as worthwhile as these may be. 

Commendation of legislators—We 
commend those legislators of the Peoria 
Division of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation who supported the various 
bills recommended by the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association as shown in the 
October Education Bulletin of this 
Division, and we ask for their fu- 
ture co-operation. 

Newspaper commendation.—We ex- 
press our appreciation to the newspa- 
pers of central Illinois for their fine 
co-operation in giving space to the 
publicity material issued by the Public 
Relations Department of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

Teacher certification ——For the wel- 
fare of the children in the schools of 


the State, and for the good of the 
teaching profession, we recommend the 
increased teaching efficiency that will 
be provided by a higher standard of 
teacher certification. 

ILLINoIs TEACHER.—We believe that 
the ILttnois TEACHER is a vital organ 
in the state association, and that it is 
an instrument which enlightens the 
teachers on the essential forward move- 
ments in education, and we urge that 
the teachers of Illinois make good use 
of the Irtrnors TEACHER and give it 
their hearty co-operation. 

Larger district unit—We approve of 
the studies made by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association in the matter of the 
larger district unit and recommend that 
serious consideration be given this mat- 
ter by all friends of public education 
as a means of remedying some of the 
glaring inequalities in the support and 
administration of education in Illinois. 

Increased state support.—Although 
the Constitution of Illinois places upon 
the General Assembly the responsibil- 
ity for providing a thorough and effi- 
cient system of free schools for all the 
children of the State, the State Legis- 
lature has shifted approximately 90 
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percent of this obligation to the local 
communities, thus giving Illinois, one 
of the wealthiest states in the Union, a 
position far down in the list of states 
in the matter of state aid for education. 
We urge our legislators to do their 
utmost toward placing Illinois where it 
rightfully belongs among the more en- 
lightened states in the matter of state 
support of public education. 

State legislative program.—We ap- 
prove of the program of legislation as 
recommended by the Illinois Education 
Association and urge our legislators to 
give it their active support. i 

We approve and adopt as our own 
the following resolutions passed by the 
Representative Assembly of the Illinois 
Education Association: 

State board of education—We be- 
lieve that the welfare of the schools of 
the State can be served better through 
the establishment of a state board of 
education. We pledge our support to 
such an organization set up in keeping 
with the recommendations of the Leg- 
islative Committee of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 

Curriculum reorganization. — We 
commend the work of the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in its effort to re-organize the pub- 
lic school curriculum for the state of 
Illinois. We continue to offer our co- 
operation in the promotion of all con- 
structive plans of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Tax base.—We believe that, because 
of the inequalities in assessed valuation 
and because of the ease with which in- 
tangible property escapes the tax asses- 
sor, a general pr@perty tax as the basis 
of governmental revenue is no longer 
adequate. Under the present system an 
unfair burden of taxation is thrown on 
the holder of tangible property; while 
billions of dollars worth of intangible 
property go untaxed each year. We, 
therefore, will support the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment permitting 
a graduated income tax in Illinois such 
as is used by many other states and by 
the Federal Government. 

Dues.—In reply to the question, 
“Shall the I.E.A. curtail its program, 
or shall it increase its annual dues?” 
the Peoria Division voted to curtail the 
necessary expenses in order not to in- 
crease the dues of the teachers. 

Federal aid.—We believe that a com- 
bination of national and state support 
for public schools is necessary to pro- 
vide equitable and adequate education- 
al opportunities throughout the Nation 
and in all sections of the various states. 
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The Federal Government should, in 
accordance with the following princi- 
ples, give assistance to the states for 
the support of education: 

Appropriations should be made di- 
rectly by Congress to the states and 
the funds should be distributed by law, 
not at the discretion of any federal offi- 
cial. The states should use these funds 
according to their respective constitu- 
tions and statutes in whatever way will 
best serve the educational needs of 
their people. The administration, su- 
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pervision, and control of education 
should be specifically reserved for the 
states, and new legislation should not 
disturb federal grants already being 
made for education. 

We urge upon the Congress of the 
United States the early passage of leg- 
islation in accordance with these princi- 
ples. To this end we especially endorse 
the Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill intro- 
duced into the 75th Congress, as “A 
Bill to promote the general welfare 
through appropriation of funds to as- 
sist the states and territories in pro- 
viding more effective programs of 
public education.” We urge our rep- 
resentatives in the 75th Congress to 
give this bill their active support. 

Teachers’ pension.—We recommend 
the revision of the State Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Law so as to provide a safe and 
adequate pension. 


DAVID C. HILLING, Secretary. 





NEA. Summer Convention 


Time. June 27 to July 1, 1937. 

Place. Detroit, Michigan. 

General meetings. Masonic Temple, 
Detroit. 
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Illinois headquarters. Statler Hotel, 
Room 1406. 


Illinois breakfast. Tuesday, June 29, 
7:30 a.m., Statler Hotel. 


Those expected. Every Illinois teach- 
er and friends of teachers who are 
in Detroit at that time. 


Transportation. Arrangements are be- 
ing made with the railroads at the 
present time. A bulletin containing 
all information will be sent to all 
Divisions. 

Delegates. 

Stz‘e: Appointed by the State Execu- 
tive Committee of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 


Division: Appointed by the officers of 
each Division—one delegate for each 
100 members in the Division or ma- 
jor fraction thereof. 


Affiliated associations: Appointed by 
the officers of the affiliated associa- 
tion, one delegate for each 100 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof. 


As soon as delegates are appointed, 
will the appointing officer please send 
a list of the delegates to Miss Harriet 
Chase, chief assistant to the secretary, 


National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., and a copy to the state director, 
John W. Thalman, Superintendent 
Waukegan Township High School, 
Waukegan, Illinois? 


The NEA. Serves 
Every Teacher 


@ THE National Education Associa- 

tion belongs to the teachers of the 
United States. In fact it és the teach- 
ers of this Nation—200,000 of them— 
working in co-operative undertakings 
for the attainment of common ends. 
The purposes of the association speci- 
fied in its charter are: (a) To elevate 
the character and advance the interests 
of the profession of teaching; (b) To 
promote the cause of education in the 
United States. 

The National Education Association 
is a democratic institution. Its mem- 
bership, a cross-section of the teaching 
profession, consists of teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, superintendents, col- 
lege professors and university presi- 
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dents. Its policies are determined by 
the representative assembly which 
meets each summer in connection with 
the annual convention. This assembly 
consists of delegates elected by state 
and local organizations of teachers. 
The administration of the affairs of 
the association is handled by a board 
of directors—one from each state— 
elected by the representative assembly. 
The National Education Association 
is a service organization and its services 
are of two general types—direct and 
indirect. Among direct services are: 


A. The Journal. A professional magazine 
of outstanding excellence sent free to each 


C. Secure tenure for teachers of proved —————— —— 


ability 

D. Adequate retirement allowances for 
those who have given their best days to the 
cause 


E. Sabbatical leave for teachers who 
have rendered faithful consecutive service 

F. An equal educational opportunity for 
every child 

G. Larger financial support for education 
by the Federal Government as well as by 
the states 

Every teacher in the country is bene- 
fited by the work of the National Edu- 
cation Association and every teacher, 
therefore, ought to share in its program 
of service by maintaining personal 
membership in it. 
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member of the association the first of each 
month during the school year. Many auth- 
orities rate it the best professional maga- 
zine published. It gives the month-by- 
month story of the profession’s efforts to 
realize its program of service. It reports 
the plans and work of the association, re- 
counts interesting achievements in all fields 
of educational endeavor, and in its columns 
leading educators of the Nation discuss the 
fundamental problems on which the profes- 
sion is working. No progressive teacher 
can afford to be without it. 

B. Research. Expert information and 
selected bibliographies on salary schedules, 
retirement, tenure, sabbatical leave, modern 
curricula, progressive methods, administra- 
tion, supervision and educational legislation 
are available, upon request, to all members 
of the association. 

C. Conventions. During the first sixty 
years of its life, the chief activity of the 
association was the annual convention. 
While this is no longer true, the annual con- 
ventions still constitute a vital part of the 
contribution which the organization makes 
to the welfare of children and the develop- 
ment of the profession. At these conventions 
the frontier thinkers of the country gather 
to discuss problems of vital concern to 
American youth and to the teachers of the 
Nation. Members of the association are 
admitted free to all meetings of these con- 
ventions and also receive reduced railroad 
rates to and from the convention city. 

D. Personal satisfaction. Each member 
of the association has the consciousness of 
having a personal part in the splendid pro- 
gram of service which his profession is 
carrying forward on a national scale. 


Many of the services which the Na- 
tionai Education Association renders 
its members are indirect rather than 
direct. Like the values which the citi- 
zen receives from the taxes which he 
pays, these services, although of vital 
importance, are often overlooked. One 
of the most important functions of the 
association is its campaign to create a 
public opinion which not only favors 
good schools but which demands them. 
Abraham Lincoln once said that the 
strongest social force in any commu- 
nity is an enlightened public opinion. 
Among the objectives which the asso- 
ciation advocates in season and out of 
season are the following: 

A. A competent well-trained teacher in 


every classroom 
B. Higher salaries for expert teachers 
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A nursery in the Donetz coal-mining basin, Ukraine. 


The Life of Children in the Soviet 
Union is being made happy and joyous. The 
people of the U.S.S.R. have recorded in 20 years 
since 1917 tremendous advances in industry and 
agriculture which have made possible the build- 
ing of thousands of institutions for the care of 
children both in education and hygiene. For edu- 
cators this aspect of Soviet life adds immensely 
to the scenic and historic interest of this one- 
sixth of the world. Tours usually begin at 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev or Odessa. They may 
be planned to extend down the Volga through 
the Caucasus mountain region, along the Black 
Sea coast to sunny Crimea and colorful Ukrainia. 
The 17th International Geological Congress takes 
place in Moscow and Leningrad July 20 to 29. 


Consult Your Travel 
Agent 

Select from the many itineraries 
available at inclusive rates of $15 
per day first class, $8 tourist, $5 
third . . . providing all transporta- 
tion on tour in the U.S.S.R., fine 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and 
guide-interpreter service. For map 
of the Soviet Union and Booklet 
IT-4, write to 


INTOURIST, wns. 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
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Digest of Bills 


And Their Status on April 2 


@ SENATE Bill No. 176, Madden: Same as House Bill No. 280. 

See Digest of House Bills given below. Sent to Senate Commit- 
tee on Education. 

S. B. No. 200, Ward: Appropriates $2,384,256 to the board of 
education, Chicago, to make up deficiencies in appropriations for 
the last three bienniums for excess cost of maintaining classes for 
delinquent, deaf, blind, and crippled children. Sent to Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. 

S. B. No. 201, Ward: Amends the title and Section 1 of the 
delinquent children act by including also truant and incorrigible 
children, and by placing entire authority for placing children in 
such classes on the superintendent of schools in Chicago, and on 
the county superintendent of schools or the courts elsewhere in 
the State. Passed Senate and in House Committee on Public 
Welfare. 

S. B. No. 202, Ward: Amends Sections 3 and 7 of the crippled 
children act to change the description of such children from “de- 
formed in body or limb” to “physically handicapped.” Provides 
also that the truant officer shall report all such children to the 
board, and such children shall be placed in special classes upon 
approval of the superintendent of schools in Chicago and of the 
county superintendent of schools elsewhere in the State. Passed 
Senate and in House Committee on Public Welfare. 

S. B. No. 225, Gunning: Appropriates $2,733,231.57 to the 
Auditor of Public Accounts to be apportioned to the 101 down- 
state counties to bring their state school fund distribution for the 
years 1931, 1932, and 1933 up to a parity with the distribution 
to Cook County. Sent to Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

S. B. No. 233, Sieberns: Amends Section 96 of School Law to 
place the approval of transfer of high-school pupils in the hands 
of the board of the high-school district in which the pupil resides 
instead of the county superintendent of schools. Sent to Senate 
Committee on Edueation. 

S. B. No. 238, Monroe: Amends Section 211 of School Law to 
provide that the rate of contribution of State to State Teachers’ 
Pension Fund be increased from 1/5 of one percent to 3/10 of 
one percent of the assessed valuation; to provide also that there 
be set aside from state school fund an amount equal to 75 per- 
cent of the salary of the county superintendent of schools to en- 
able him to employ supervisory service; and also to set aside an 
additional $1,000 for each county superintendent of schools for 
payment of expenses of supervisory service. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Legislation, and recommended by that committee. Referred 
back to Committee on Education. 

S. B. No. 267, Clifford: Appropriates $314,780 for ordinary and 
contingent expenses of office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Committee on Appropriations. Should pass. 

House Bill No. 280, Scott, Crowley, Gorman: Repeals Peoria 
Teachers’ Pension Act, places Peoria teachers under State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund, and merges the funds and adminis- 
tration of the two funds. Sent to House Committee on Education. 
Recommended by that committee. Passed House. 

H. B. No. 281, Scott, Crowley, Gorman: Amends Section 211 of 
School Law to delete that part providing for an apportionment of 
money to Peoria Teachers’ Pension Fund. Sent to Committee on 
Education. Passed House. 

H. B. No. 288, Adamowski and Streeper: Provides that all munici- 
palities, including school districts, shall file annually with the 
State Tax Commission a report of taxes levied, receipts from all 
sources, disbursements, indebtedness, etc. Referred to Committee 
on Municipalities. 

H. B. No. 299, F. W. Lewis and Hugh Green: Provides that 
all municipalities, including downstate schools, shall prepare budgets 
in extreme detail of expected receipts and expenditures, assets, lia- 
bilities, etc., hold hearing on such budgets, and amend them if 
deemed necessary. No budget shall provide for a tax increase of 
over 5 percent unless a hearing is held at which taxpayers may 
present objections. Sent to Committee on Municipalities. 

H. B. No. 304, Perry: Amends Assessment Act to require the 
county clerk to notify the state’s attorney of properties forfeited 
to the State on account of delinquent taxes and to require the 
state’s attorney to institute action to foreclose lien by State. Sent 
to Committee on Judiciary. 

H. B. No. 352, Lyons: Amends paragraph d-2 of Section 211 
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of School Law to provide for paying out of state school fund the 
tuition of children who are residents of hospitals and encamp- 
ments and United States’ Veterans’ Hospitals who may attend 
school. Sent to second reading without reference. Passed House. 
Passed Senate. To Governor. 

H. B. No. 380, Dineen and Holten: Amends Assessment Act 
to excuse all forfeitures for taxes for years 1929 to 1935 inclusive 
if principal of taxes is paid in years 1937 and 1938. Sent to 
Committee on Revenue. Then to Committee on Judiciary. 

H. B. No. 393, F. W. Lewis: Amends Section 244 of Assess- 
ment Act to provide for the pro rata distribution of proceeds of 
penalties and forfeitures on account of delinquent taxes among the 
various tax-levying units. Sent to Committee on Revenue. Rec- 
ommended “Do not pass” by Committee. 

H. B. No. 425, Scott: Provides that the Peoria school board 
shall be a board of education consisting of 5 members elected by 
the people at large instead of 21 members elected by city wards. 
Sent to Committee on Education. 

H. B. No. 482, Thon, Woodward, F. W. Lewis, Hugh Green: 
Amends Section 2 of the Anticipation Warrant Act to provide for 
an annual decrease in the percentage of levy that can be antici- 
pated as follows: 1938, 60 percent; 1939, 45 percent; 1940, 30 
percent; 1941, 15 percent; and thereafter nothing. Sent to Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

H. B. No. 486, Parker: Amends several sections of School Law, 
as follows: Section 4, to provide that Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall have power to determine the standards for recog- 
nition of elementary schools; Section 46, to provide that town- 
ship trustees may change boundaries of high-school and non-high- 
school districts after such change has been approved by a vote of 
the people in both districts affected; Section 96, to provide that 
transfer of pupils shall be approved by the board in the district 
in which the pupil resides instead of by the county superintendent 
of schools; Section 106, to provide certain rules for election of 
school directors, to require use of ballot forms furnished by the 
county superintendent of schools, and to prevent electioneering at 
er near the polls, etc.; Section 115, to provide that boards of 
directors may employ physicians and surgeons, and may purchase 
textbooks and rent them to pupils; Section 127a, to add boards of 
directors to the boards that may employ teachers for as much as 
three years. Referred to Committee on Education. Recommended 
by that committee. On second reading in House. 

H. B. No. 517, McCaskrin: Provides that school boards shall be 
empowered to establish and maintain classes of foreign persons 
over 16 years of age, outlines course of study, provides that excess 
cost be paid by the State, and that state normal schools prepare 
teachers to teach such classes. Sent to Committee on Education. 

H. B. No. 519, Thon, Woodward, F. W. Lewis, Hugh Green: 
Requires State Tax Commission to audit all local taxing bodies in 
the State. Sent to Committee on Judiciary. 

H. B. No. 522, Hubbard: Amends Sections 170, 171 and 172 of 
School Law to provide for from 1 to 3 U. of I. scholarships from 
the counties according to population, and to provide that com- 
petitors papers be graded by faculty or authorities at the U. of I. 
Sent to Committee on Education. 

H. B. No. 530, Cutler: Amends Section 188 of School Law to 
provide that November 11 be a legal holiday. Sent to Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H. B. No. 546, Parker and Powell: Amends Section 16 of In- 
stitution Teachers’ Pension Law to provide that institution teachers 
by paying $200 more may after becoming 70 years of age receive 
a pension of $600 a year. Amends Section 22 to provide that 
supervising principals and superintendents and executives of boards 
of which the State Superintendent is a member are included under 
the law. Sent to Committee on Education. Recommended by 
Committee. On first reading in House. 

H. B. No. 547, Parker and Powell: Amends State Teachers’ 
Pension Law to provide that school boards send to the secretary of 
the pension fund a statement of the moneys sent to the State 
Treasurer for the pension fund. Also clarifies the provision con- 
cerning substitute teachers. Sent to Committee on Education. 
Recommended by Committee. On first reading in House. 

H. B. No. 568, J. H. Davis: Adds Section 96a to the School 
Law to provide that the county superintendents of schools shall 
detach territory from non-high-school territory and add it to a 
township or community high-school district when petitioned to do 
so by a majority of the legal voters in the territory to be detached 
and in the high-school district. Sent to Committee on Elections. 

R. C. MOORE. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE - Seen on Student Tours 


"his UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. O) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog—— 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-——— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 


Name 





Street and No 





City and State. 
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ATTENTION 


Superintendents and Teachers 
Make Vacation Profitable 


We want men and women to contact school 
directors for our new edition of PICTURED 
KNOWLEDGE. We can furnish you with letters 
and records showing pictures of hundreds of 
people who have pleasantly and profitably 
spent their vacation with us. Earnings range 
from $200.00 to $400.00 per month. Write TO- 
DAY for full information, giving us complete 
details in first letter. 


MARSHALL HUGHES COMPANY 
2107 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 














William £. White 
By ROY L. MOORE 


® SCHOOL officials throughout the 

State have heard with deep regret 
of the death of William E. White, for 
many years statistician in the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. His death occurred at the 
Dr. Fuller Osteopathic Hospital in 
Bloomington, following an illness of 
two weeks. 

Mr. White began his work in the 
field of education as a teacher, later be- 
coming a superintendent in a town 
school. In 1914 he was elected county 
superintendent of schools in Bond 
county, the county of his birth. He 
made an enviable record in that posi- 
tion, but on the entrance of the United 
States into the World War he resigned 
the superintendency to enter Y.M.C.A. 
work. His fine personality, high ideals 
and singing ability made him popular 
among the men in the camps. He served 
efficiently in that field as long as his 
country needed him, returning to IIli- 
nois just before the signing of the 
Armistice. 

Soon after, he became identified with 
the office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and for seventeen 
years he served as statistician in that 
office. During that period of service 
he endeared himself to the school offi- 
cials of the State by his untiring devo- 
tion to school interests and by his 
sterling integrity. He had an excep- 
tionally fine understanding of the finan- 
cial problems of Illinois school districts 
and was able to direct school officials 
in the wise solution of such problems 
as confronted them. He prepared nu- 
merous bulletins covering the entire 
field of school finance and reports, and 
after leaving the office published an ex- 
cellent pamphlet on school reports that 
was very helpful to officials in the vari- 
ous counties of Illinois. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Alice 
White, and three children, Miss Gene- 
vieve, an instructor in the Illinois Wes- 
leyan University; Harris, a musician in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Marden, a teacher of 
public school music at White Hall. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Laurel M. E. Church in Springfield, 
Tuesday, March 23. Fine tributes were 
paid to him by Dr. Francis G. Blair, 
under whom he worked for so many 
years, and by his pastor, Rev. Gay C. 
White. The burial was in the Rose 
Lawn .Memorial Cemetery, Springfield. 








STUDY this Summer In 
VACATION LAND 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Residential 


Summer Session 


for Men and Women 


June 27—August 6 


CREDIT 
Towards B.A., M.A., Ed.M., teaching 


credentials; gr. duate courses; teaching 


methods. 


DEPARTMENTS and STAFFS 


ART—Oskar Kokoschka, Grace McCann 
Morley, Alfred Neumeyer, Bernice Wei- 
mann. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT—Ernest R. Hil- 
gard, Stevenson Smith, Charles C. 
Stevenson, Martha E. Thrum, Lovisa 
C. Wagoner. 


CREATIVE WRITING—William Rose 
Benet, Sidney L. Gulick, Jr., Elias Olan 
James. 


DANCE and SPORTS—Tina Flade, Gus- 
tav Breuer, Bob Clark, Cornelia Cress, 
Lois A. Lear, Stuart Phillips, Rubin 
Sabsay, Harry Stoops, Irene William- 
son. 


DRAMA—L. Louise Stephens, Marian 
Long Stebbins. 


FRENCH—Maurice Edgar Coindreau, 
Pierre de Lanux, Louise Besenfelder 
Glenn, Helen Marburg, Edmond Eric 
—_— L. Gardner Miller, Francis A. 
oy. 


MUSIC—Domenico Brescia, Andres de 
Segurola, Albert Elkus, Sylvia Garri- 
son, Laurent Halleux, Alma Schmidt 
Kennedy, Marcel Maas, Robert Maas, 
Luther Brusie Marchant, Alphonse 
Onnou, Germain Prevost. 





Seminar, International Relations—Dean 
Rusk, Leader 


MOZART FESTIVAL 


Pro Arte Quartet Marcel Maas 


12 Concerts—6 Recitals 
* 


For further information write Sidney L. 
Gulick, Executive Secretary Mills College 
Summer Session, Drawer R, Mills College, 
California. 


& 
1852—MILLS COLLEGE—1937 
Eighty-Fifth Anniversary Year 

















BADGES for 
ATHLETIC 
EVENTS 


------ ADDRESS - - - -- - 


R. B. POWERS 
ASHLEY, - - OHIO 























Multi-Printer Ce., Dept. 167 





Dupucatwc Ourrit! 





Lowest price in hi for a 

full 9”x12” size neki h 
complete with all supplies to 
type, draw, or write. 75 or 
more ¢opies from I 


each original. 
lies for many hundred copies. 
. Mail order only. 

er C.0.D. Order NOW! 


220 S$. State, Chicage 
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Teachers Face Pay Cuts 


(Continued from page 238) 


Illinois is 40 percent lower than in 1927. 
High schools receive no state support 
and are entirely dependent upon the 
local property tax. The state govern- 
ment in most states offers more state 
support for schools than is offered in 
Illinois. 

The 88 districts reporting average 
existing pay cuts of 20 percent or more 
are listed below, with the percent of cut 
reported as now existing: 


Cities of 10,000 or more population. — 
Berwyn No. 98 Elementary 20, Blue Island 
Elementary 20, Brookfield Elementary 40, 
Calumet City No. 156 Elementary 30, Chi- 
cago 23%, Chicago Heights Elementary 30, 
Chicago Heights Twp. H. S. 22, Cicero Twp. 
H. S. 22, Granite City Elementary 29, Harvey 
Elementary 20, Jacksonville 20, Rockford 
28, Waukegan Elementary 20-25, Waukegan 
Twp. H. S. 20-25, and West Frankfort Com. 
H. S. 214. 


Cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population.— 
Batavia 20, Benton Elementary 37%, Benton 
Twp. H. S. 53, Carbondale Com. H. S. 20, 
Downers Grove Elementary 20, Herrin Twp. 
H. S. 35, Hinsdale Elementary 25, Hinsdale 
Twp. H. S. 24, Hoopeston 20, Johnston City 


Twp. H. S. 37%, Marion Elementary 20, 
Marion Twp. H. S. (approx.) 50, Metropolis 
Com. H. S. 20, Mt. Carmel 20, Naperville 25, 
North Chicago No. 64 Elementary 20.6, Paris 
25, Riverside Twp. H. S. 30, Savanna Ele- 
mentary 25, Spring Valley Elementary 20, 
and Villa Park Elementary 25. 


Towns of 2,500 to 5,000 population.— 
Bushnell 38, Carmi Twp. H. S. (approx.) 
33%4, Carterville Com. H. S. 25%, Christo- 
pher Com. H. S. (payroll) 5734, Dolton 
Elementary 30, Fulton 23, Galena 20, Green- 
ville 20, Lyons Elementary 27, Mound City 
Com. H. S. 40, Princeton Twp. H. S. 20, 
Rock Falls Twp. H. S. 23, Sandwich Ele- 
mentary 20, Sandwich Twp. H. S. 20, Steger 
Elementary 30, Tuscola Com. H. S. 20, Vir- 
den Com. H. S. 25, Western Springs Ele- 
mentary 40, Westmont Elementary 27, West- 
ville Elementary (approx.) 20, and Zeigler 
Com. H. S. (payroll) 37. 


Towns of 1,500 to 2,500 population.— 
Arcola Elementary 20, Auburn Elementary 
25, Breese 25, Bridgeport Elementary 20, 
Bridgeport Twp. H. S. 27%, Brooklyn 20, 
Chillicothe Twp. H. S. 20, Farmer City Ele- 
mentary 25, Farmington Elementary (ap- 
prox.) 25, Farmington Com. H. S. 33, Frank- 
lin Park Elementary 30, Gibson City Drum- 
mer Twp. H. S. 27, Gilman Com. H. S. 20, 
Knoxville 23, McLeansboro Twp. H. S. 25, 
Marengo Elementary 2744, Mascoutah Com. 
H. S. 22, Midlothian Elementary 30, Minonk 
Com. H. S. 25-30, Mounds Twp. H. S. 35, 
Newton Elementary 20, Nokomis Twp. H. S. 


30, Palatine Elementary 20%, Palestine Twp. 
H. S. 25, Pittsfield 30, Riverton 30, Rush- 
ville 25, Sesser Elementary 25, South Beloit 
Elementary 20, Washington Com. H. S. 20, 
and Wilmington 30. 


Placement of Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 241) 


results. It is expected that the tests 
will soon be in the hands of the com- 
mittee. The results will be announced 
as soon as funds and time make it pos- 
sible to do the tabulating. 

The work on square measure and on 
volume is now well under way. It will 
be pushed to completion as soon as 
possible. 

In all of its work the Committee of 
Seven recognizes fully its limitations 
and legitimate criticisms based upon 
these limitations. But it has done pio- 
neer work in the placement of arith- 
metic topics. It has made the first 
thorough study of this matter with re- 
lation to mental age and to the neces- 
sary foundations. It has developed a 
sound technique, which others may use 
in the study of the placement not only 
of arithmetic topics but also of other 
subject matter. 








Again meeting your demands 
Row, Peterson and Company offers 








The Champion Arithmetics—stepped-Up Edition 


Brown, Mirick, Guy, and Eldredge 
Grades 3 through 8—Books |, Il, Ill 


You will also want to consider 








Evanston, Illinois 


These books contain a new grade placement of the same materials and methods found 
in The Champion Arithmetics. They are designed to meet present demands of school 
systems which have stepped up the teaching of certain skills to a later grade. 


The same outstanding qualities which have led to the adoption of THE CHAMPION 
ARITHMETICS in many school systems are retained in this STEPPED-UP EDITION. 


The Alice and Jerry Basic Primary Readers 
and Our Nation History Series 


Write for further information 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
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Timely Books 
for Today’s Needs 





English 


GROWTH IN 
ENGLISH 


Simpson, Adams, Douglass, 


Fowler 


For Grades 3-8. Ninth Year 


Why not use a series which 
brings about results—which 
develops real mastery of the 
fundamental skills through an 
unusual organization around 
social centers of interest and 
which accords with both the 
spirit and the letter of An Ex- 
perience Curriculum? 





The Social Studies 


MONEY 
TAXES 
BANKING 
THE 
CONSTITUTION 


You can vitalize your course 
with these small books—the 
first in a new series on various 
phases of human relations. 
They provide for a more thor- 
ough study of current prob- 
lems than is possible with a 
general text. Clear, readable, 
informing, and up-to-date. 





NEWSON & COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, ll. 
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Central Division 


® THE fifty-fourth annual meeting of 

the Central Division of the Illinois 
Education Association was held at Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal, 
on Friday, March 12, 1937. Speakers 
were Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, associate 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. Frank 
A. Jensen, superintendent, LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School and Junior 
College, LaSalle; Charles Stadtman, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, state of Illinois; and E. W. 
Powers, executive secretary, Illinois 
Teachers Protective Association. Mu- 
sical numbers were presented by the 
Concert Orchestra, Women’s Glee Club 
and Men’s Glee Club of Illinois State 
Normal University. 

Officers and committeemen for the 
ensuing year are the following: 

Orricers.—President, Ralph Robb, prin- 
cipal of community high school, Clinton; 
vice-president, Erma Imboden, IS.N.U., 
Normal; secretary-treasurer, Harry F. Ad- 
mire, I.S.N.U., Normal. 

Executive Commitree.—Chairman, Clara 
Schum, principal of Central School, Lin- 
coln, ’°38; Monroe Melton, principal of com- 
munity high school, Normal, °39; A. F. 
Speltz, superintendent of schools, Pontiac, 
40 


State ComMuItTees.—Appropriations, P. 
C. Kurtz, high school, Bloomington, ’38; 
Legislation, E. H. Lukenbill, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Lincoln, ’39; Resolutions, 
John A. Kinneman, I.S.N.U., Normal, ’40. 

RESOLUTIONS.—We, the members of 
the Central Division of the Illinois Ed- 
ucation “Association, recognizing the 
need for a program of public educa- 
tion extending from the kindergarten 
through the university, reaffirm our 
support of the educational program out- 
lined by the state association. 

School finance.—We re-state our de- 
mand for an adequate state school fund 
of not less than thirty million dollars 
for the support of public elementary 
and high schools, to be raised from 
sources other than a property tax. 

We approve the general principle 
of and the support of the Harrison- 
Fletcher bill introduced in the last ses- 
sion of Congress to provide federal 
support of the schools. 

Professional status.—We affirm our 
faith in the dignity and importance of 
the work done by classroom teachers 
and, therefore, 

We endorse the efforts to secure the 
enactment of a bill for the improved 
certification of teachers, and the bill 
to make one hundred dollars the mini- 
mum monthly salary. 








based on : 
understanding 
first 


NUMBER STORIES 


STUDY 
ARITHMETICS 


MATHEMATICS 
AND LIFE 


Knight - Studebaker - Ruch - 
Findley (Dr. W. S. Gray, 
Reading Editor for primary 
grades) 

NUMBER STORIES for 
primary grades lay the 
reading and _ concept 
foundation for later suc- 
cessful understanding 
and mastery of arithme- 
tic. 

STUDY ARITHME- 
TICS make an easy 
transition from pri- 
mary number work to 
arithmetic. Emphasis 
is on understanding 
first. 


Realistic social approach 
Adequate development of 
concepts before drill 
Reading difficulties con- 
trolled 


COMPLETE MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 








The pupil is never re- 
quired to learn anything 
for which he has not had 
sufficient preparation. 


MATHEMATICS AND 
LIFE will offer the first 
consistently social ap- 
proach to seventh-, eighth-, 
and ninth-grade mathe- 
matics. 


Social organization makes 
possible complete correla- 
tion of mathematical con- 
tent. These books develop 
understandings and pro- 
vide experiences on which 
the necessary mathematical 
thinking and activities of 
life can be based. 


With understanding first, 
mastery and _ intelligent 
use of arithmetic skills 
follow more readily. Write 
for further information. 





SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 








Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 
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We record our objection to the 
underbidding among teachers in the 
scramble for positions and we urge that 
salary schedules be adopted consistent 
with training and experience. To this 
end we recommend the appointment by 
the president, within thirty days of this 
meeting, of a committee of ten, at least 
half of whom shall be recruited from 
classroom teachers, whose function it 
shall be to make a thorough study 
of salaries paid to teachers and cost of 
teachers’ living who are members of 
this Division, and to report at the 
next annual meeting a proposed salary 
schedule for teaching positions in dif- 
ferent types of schools and locations. 

We urge adherence to a high stand- 
ard of professional ethics and to this 
end we urge an increasing participation 
by teachers in the determination of 
school policies. 

School improvements.—We endorse 
the proposals of the state association in 
its efforts to secure a tenure law con- 
sistent with the educational welfare of 
children as well*as the professional 
status of teachers. 

We urge the Legislature to improve 
the system of state pensions for teach- 





ers following the plan recommended by 
the state association. 

We believe that the quality of school 
work depends, in part, upon the most 
serviceable unit of administration. We 
therefore reaffirm our support of the 
proposals outlined by the special com- 
mittee of the state association on larger 
school units. 

We commend the state association 
together with the officers and the spe- 
cial committee of this Division in their 
efforts to interpret our program to the 
citizens through the work in public re- 
lations. 

We commend the State Department 
of Public Instruction and pledge our 
co-operation in its efforts to secure a 
thorough revision of the curricula of 
the public schools of the State. 

Recognizing the relation of public 
education to the physical and social 
well being of children, and realizing 
that Illinois is not benefiting from the 
federal appropriations for dependent 
children, we urge the Illinois Legisla- 
ture to bring our legislation covering 
dependent children and their widowed 
mothers into harmony with the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act. 


We favor the creation of a state 
board of education provided its mem- 
bership is recruited in part from the 
ranks of distinguished school people 
and further provided that its authority 
is limited to advisory functions. 

Operation of the association—We 
do not favor an increase in the dues of 
the state association unless they are 
graduated according to salary with the 
distribution made equally between the 
state association and the Division. 

We recommend that the president 
appoint a committee within thirty days 
after this meeting to formulate a plan 
for selecting members of the executive 
committee and delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association whereby the rank 
and file of the teachers of this Division 
may have a larger part in and a keener 
interest in the selection of officers and 
representatives of this Division and in 
the educational problems confronting 
the Central Division and the Illinois 
Education Association. We ask this 
committee to report at our next annual 
meeting. 


HARRY F. ADMIRE, Secretary. 





Feil saa & SMITH COMPANY 


. THEIR LATEST ACHIEVEMENT FOR 


© Unusual and unique in that it produces a perfect 
twelve-color wheel. 


A far wider range and much 


PROGRESSIVE ARTCRAFT greater brilliancy of color and tone are possible through 
the use of this remarkable new set of Artista Water 
Colors. For example, the yellow mixed with one of the 


blues produces a most brilliant emerald green. 

The new Artista No. 09 Eight-Color Assortment, with 
Special Artista Color Scale Booklet, will be sent post- 
paid for 35 cents. 

This Booklet shows a whole field of colors which can 
be produced by intermixing the colors in this No. 09 
assortment. 


A NEW 
VIBRANT ASSORTMENT 


Onttsta 


WATER COLORS 


Shown also are two color wheels—one using the three 
primaries, the other using the three primaries and two 
of the supplementary colors. 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. 30D, 41 East 42nd St., New York 


| BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. 30D, 41 East 42nd St., New York 


Enclosed find 35 cents. Please send box of Artista 
. No. 09 and New Artista Color Scale Booklet. 
A well known Art Director declares: 


“This is the finest set of colors I have ever 
used. They have brilliancy, are most flexible 
regarding mixing, and give a crisp resulting col- 
or possessing a lot of action, response and pos- 
sibilities of untold mixtures of brilliant color.” 
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NIVERSITY 
“UJ OF DENVER 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ist Term: June 14-July 16 
2nd Term: July 19-Aug. 20 


Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses in all Univer- 
sity subjects. 

Many special courses for 

> teachers. 

Credit towards degrees. 

Unusual recreational ad- 

vantages in the Rockies. 





DENVER, COLO. 
Send me your Summer School Bulletin 













mm City and State 
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KEEP UP WITH 
THE TIMES! 


ATTEND THE 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


"A School that is Different" 
* 


Graduate Courses, Leading to the 
Master of Arts Degree 
for Teachers 


a] 
FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS 


Director of the Summer School 
Box 266 |, Wheaton, Ill. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively 
Destroyed 


Your Beauty 
Restored 


ELECTROLYSIS 


is the only method endorsed by physi- 
cians. We are the inventors of mul- 
tiple needle electrolysis and leaders 
for 40 years in the removal of super- 
fluous hair. No pain—no scars—ex- 
perienced operators and reasonable 
rates for guaranteed work. 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025 Marshall Field Annex 


25 E. W: ton St. 
Clip Ad for Booklet or Call Central 4639 
_ _ 
All Kinds of Teaching 
S.8 LJ 
Positions Filled 


VACANCY OUTLOOK GOOD, _ SALARIES 
SHOULD BE oeN TOR eee. PHOTOS MADE, 


Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, Ill. 
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Investigations in Reading 


@ PROBLEMS connected with the 

teaching of reading at the primary 
level are being attacked by members 
of the Illinois Association of Elemen- 
tary Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction. Experimental studies are in 
progress in a number of centers. Much 
help has been given by Dr. William S. 
Gray of the University of Chicago, 
with whom several group conferences 
have been held. The nature of the ex- 
periments will be explained, although 
in most cases they are not completed. 

Two of the studies are concerned 
with the adjustment of the reading 
program to reading readiness. They 
started last year in the training school 
of the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College in Macomb and the C. M. 
Bardwell School in Aurora. In each 
case an attempt was made to learn as 
much as possible about the reading 
readiness of all beginning pupils, to 
provide the situations for desirable ini- 
tial learnings, and to promote such 
progress in reading growth that retar- 
dation and remedial cases would be 
kept at a minimum. 

Information was obtained in regard 
to the intellectual and social matur- 
ity, physical and mental health, and 
the physical defects of the children. 
The pupils were grouped for instruc- 
tion on the basis of the findings. The 
groups that seemed least prepared to 
learn to read were given much less 
reading instruction than was given to 
the others. The nature of the instruc- 
tion varied with the groups, also. Chil- 
dren were moved from one group to 
another as their growth or failure to 
make progress indicated the need. 

In the Macomb experiment there 
was emphasis throughout the year on 
the purposes for reading and on the 
development of desirable habits and 
attitudes. A constant effort was put 
forth to make the children conscious 
of satisfactory standards in reading. 
Emphasis in teaching was shifted to 
meet new needs as they arose. Tests 
administered at the beginning and end 
of last school year indicated satisfac- 
tory results, but the intensive work 
with this group has continued. 

In addition to adjusting instruction 
to meet the needs of the first-grade 
children in the Aurora school, a more 
intensive effort was made to prepare 
children in the kindergarten for read- 
ing instruction. Co-operative group 
stories relating to excursions and other 








. summer — ranks = credit with 
of regular r scademie year. 


Preliminary and advanced courses for teachers in 
f and E y grades including Special 
cal work in remedial reading; also eultural subjects 
cluding a mae literature and art. Observation in om 
trati school. Pleasant eae dormitory 
excellent owimaing. tennis, golf and riding. 6- —~¥ 
June 18- “july 30, 2-wk special courses June 28-July 
10 and July 12-23. For complete informatien write. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 728-D, Evanston, Ill. 


CAPITALIZE 


Your Teaching Experience 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers with 6 
years’ experience can earn $50 to $100 or more 
weekly during vacation on our GUARANTEED 
INCOME PLAN, introducing to schools and 
ge ag new UNIT PLAN material edited by 

J. R. McGaughy of TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA U., and approved by State Depart- 
ments of Education. Exclusive rights in home 
community or elsewhere. No investment. 
necessary. Write fully giving age, 7 7 
previous vacation employment, and dates be- 
tween which you can work, 


GEO. L. SHUMAN CO., Dept. | 
203 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














LIP-READING! 


Kinzie Summer School, Madison, 

6th-August 31st. Regular now hy . ang 
ened adults, and teacher training for public 
and private schools. Dept. for chil 
Kinzie textbooks for children, juniors, and 
adults. Address, The Misses Kinzie, Box 2658, 
Station “C,” Phila., Pa. 











TEACHERS SAY 
Pupils average higher in geometry tests 
when they use 
Humanized Geometry 
etry With Values For All 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1066 U. P. Sta., 
Des Moines, lowa 
(Publishers of PRINCIPLES OF METHODS) 














“UNCLE SAM” JOBS 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a Big Paid job with the United 
States Government? Over 42,000 appointments 
last fiscal year. Short hours, and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
C227, Rochester, N.Y., for sample tests, free 
list of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling you how to get them. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Complete line of school supplies, books, fur- 
niture, playground equipment, heaters, mu- 
sical instruments, Janitor’s supplies. Highest 
quality e * ment. If you have a car and 
want profitable employment for the summer 
with an old reliable concern, write us. 


Wood School Supply Company Blytheville, Arkansas 

















Wanted--Local Buyer! 


We want men to buy used office equipment 
~ _ . outside . Chicago. No experience 

You y with our money. Ne 
selling. Write for hay details. 


PRUITT, 1117 Pruitt Bidg., Chicago 
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activities were written on charts and 
read to the children so often that they 
were soon reading them themselves. 
Pictures relating to interesting activi- 
ties were labeled and placed in the 
room. Some of the stories told by chil- 
dren about their original drawings were 
written for them. Constant reference 
was made to a calendar which was in 
the room, and a kindergarten news- 
paper consisting of pictures and cap- 
tions was read each day. The keeping 
of a health chart and the reading of a 
daily health bulletin furnished other 
opportunities for emphasizing the im- 
portance of reading. The room was pro- 
vided with quantities of good books, 
and there were trips to the library. At- 
tention was given to language growth, 
which included correct pronunciation, 
enunciation and articulation; conscious 
attempts to enlarge the children’s vo- 
cabularies; and attention to the build- 
ing of word concepts. This work is 
continuing in the kindergarten and 
primary grades and records of achieve- 
ment are being kept. 

Two schools in Joliet are participat- 
ing in an experiment in an attempt 
to discover the needs of the children 


in hearing, articulation, enunciation 
and pronunciation; and to determine 
what effect proper remedial and de- 
velopmental training will have on 
reading progress. Childrens’ difficul- 
ties are discovered by means of tests 
and observations. In addition to the 
remedial work, which attempts to cor- 
rect recognized defects, such devices as 
the speaking choir and broadcasting 
are used. Each teacher gives special 
attention to her own speech at all times. 
Considerable progress had been made 
at the end of one semester. 

A change in the administrative pro- 
cedures in two primary schools in Cic- 
ero and one in Aurora eliminates the 
traditional first, second, and third 
grades in those buildings. Each child 
is grouped with others whose intellec- 
tual and social maturity seem to be 
similar to his own. The groupings are 
flexible and children are transferred 
from one group to another when it is 
to their advantage. Promotions as such 
are eliminated, but pupils progress 
steadily at the speeds at which they can 
work best. Many children complete 
the work that is usually done in the 
first three grades in five semesters, 


while others require seven or more se- 
mesters for it. A rather small percent- 
age of the pupils finish the work in 
exactly six semesters. In Cicero no 
child is kept in this primary school 
more than four years. 

Two studies seek to determine the 
effectiveness of varied instruction in 
reading in the second grade. By means 
of tests, observations, case histories, 
and conferences with pupils and par- 
ents, the needs of the children are de- 
termined. The materials and methods 
of instruction are adapted to meet 
these needs. Each group is subdivided 
as many times as is necessary to fur- 
nish all needed types of experience. A 
child may work with more than one 
group. Growth in the comprehension 
and the mechanics of reading is meas- 
ured by means of standardized tests, 
the results in every case being com- 
pared with normal expectancy. Sig- 
nificant results have already been ob- 
tained in the training school of the 
Illinois State Normal University, where 
the work started last year. The sec- 
ond experiment was initiated recently 
in the Berwyn schools, District Num- 
ber 100. ALTA McINTYRE. 
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THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


By Abrams-Bodley-Thurston 


HOME GEOGRAPHY (A combined Basal Text and Workbook) 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 
NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Each text is accompanied by a superior workbook covering all required 
activities which cannot be included in the text itself. 


The Unusual Teachability of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHIES is a major 
reason for their remarkable success. 
simple in style, superior in teaching aids, outstanding in their map and 
illustration program, beautifully and durably bound in waterproof cloth. 


THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


They are rich and full in content, 








of the National Society for the Stud 
to a study of the subject of geography. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES completely meets the requirements of 
the leading courses of study in the country, including— 


THE THIRTY-SECOND YEARBOOK 


of Education, which is devoted exclusively 
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ADOPT FOR THE FUTURE 


You have a right to expect your 
textbooks to be up-to-date in con- 
tent and method for years to come. 


The following books need not be replaced for a long 
time because: 

First—they are complete, accurate, and up-to-date in 
content. 

Second—they are modern in organization and method of 
presentation. 

Third—they are constructed to withstand hard service. 


Happy Road to Reading Series 
(Dopp-Pitts-Garrison) 
Busy Days with Little Friends 
Outdoors and In 
Now and Long Ago 


Health and Safety Series 
(Brownell-Ireland et al) 
H Livi Helpful Livi 
Sreniey “Living Science In Livtag 
Progress In Living 


McConnell Geography Series 
(McConnell) 


Living In Different Lands Living Across the Seas 
Living In the Americas United States In the Modern World 


Let us give you further information 
about these textbooks 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street CHICAGO 


Little Friends 
Little Friends at School 
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Trends in the Adoption of State 
Courses of Study 


By DEWEY FRISTOE 


Department of Rural Education 
Illinois State Normal University 


® THE development of a new state course of study for 

Illinois should not be regarded as a matter of keeping up 
with the Joneses. With the educational personnel of the 
State urging the replacement of a curriculum of recognized 
decrepitude, and the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion sponsoring a study of curricular problems in prepara- 
tion for making the needed change, however, it is certainly 
fitting that teachers should be familiar with present trends 
in the adoption of state courses of study. They should 
know what is being done to meet the problem outside the 
borders of our own State. 

As one might expect, with forty-eight different organiza- 
tions proceeding independently, the problem has been dealt 
with in many different ways. It is the opinion of the writet 
that the states may be divided roughly into three groups 
according to the manner in which they have gone ahead 
with curriculum revision during the last six years. This 
classification is based partly upon information secured 
through correspondence with officials of state departments 
of education and the examination of published courses, 
and partly upon facts compiled by Edith A. Wright of the 
Library Division of the U. S. Office of Education and pub- 
lished in 1935 as Circular 139 from that office. 


In the first group may be placed those states in which 
the general course of study for rural one-teacher and small- 
er graded schools has been rewritten as a whole, all por- 
tions being dealt with concurrently, in an effort to keep 
abreast of the best thought and practice in education. In 
this category are found the names of nineteen common- 
wealths, scattered rather uniformly over the Nation from 
Maine to Washington. 


In the second group there are approximately the same 
number of units as in the first. These states, in varying 
degree and manner, have adopted the plan of continuous 
revision. This involves changes in the various subject 
matter or grade level fields from year to year, and the 
issuance of special publications, not only for the different 
instructional areas, but for the different types of schools. 


The third group consists of those states that have re- 
ported very little or nothing done during the past six years 
in the modernization of their basic curricula. These are 
perhaps ten of these and it is interesting to note that the 
areas in which the principle of laissez-faire seems to prevail 
are about as widely distributed geographically as those of 
either of the other groups. 

If we examine the general state courses of study that 
have appeared since 1930, we discover a great variety of 
form and content. Some of them are plainly only revi- 
sions that show unmistakable resemblances to the teachers’ 
manuals published twenty years ago and designated as 
curricula. On the other hand, a few are revolutionary in- 
novations that indicate an almost complete abandonment of 
the old conception that the course of study should tell the 

(Continued on page 278) 
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Temperance in the Schools 


(Continued from page 239) 


present-day attitude toward the use of 
intoxicating liquors must include in its 
organization the following items. 


I. Instruction as a part of the course in 
physiology based on accurate and scientific 
information which will acquaint pupils of 
high-school age with the harmful effect of 
the excessive use of intoxicants. 

II. A health and athletic program or- 
ganized in such a way that there will be 
continued emphasis on the fact that those 
who are apt to be most successful keep them- 
selves physically fit and mentally alert. 

III. The encouragement of such programs 
as those provided by the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and Four-H Clubs. 

IV. The encouragement of any group or 
organized activity which will maintain the 
interest of pupils of high-school age. I am 
referring to such groups as the Radio Club, 
the Industrial Arts Club, the Home Econo- 
mics Club, the French Club, and other clubs 
of this type found in many high schools. 

V. The organization of a program of 
various types of activities in each commu- 
nity in such a way that the high school 
becomes the community center, thereby mak- 
ing possible a program of activities which 
will be of interest not only to pupils of 
high-school age but to the adult population. 


In conclusion, it seems quite likely 
that the most successful program for 
counteracting the effect of the legal 
sale and use of alcoholic liquors is apt 


to be a program which is somewhat 
indirect in its methods. Apparently 
the best results will be obtained by 
directing the interests and activities 
of boys and girls of high-school age 
into well-planned programs which dis- 
courage loafing and frequenting of 


places where intoxicating liquors are 
sold. 


Read the Illinois Teacher 


@ IN the September issue of the It- 

LINOIS TEACHER the editorial “Is It 
Worth While?” attracted my attention. 
The question “What am I getting for 
my two dollars anyway?” asked in 
this editorial is one that is common in 
the minds of inexperienced and 
thoughtless teachers. The subscription 
to the Intrnors TEACHER—the maga- 
zine of the teachers, published by the 
teachers, and for the teachers—is 
worth far more than the two dollars 
which entitles one to all benefits of 
membership in the Illinois Education 
Association. The ILtrnois TEACHER 
is the teachers’ professional magazine. 
Such problems as pensions, changes in 
curriculum, legislation relative to edu- 
cation, health programs, are explained 





by able men. It is necessary for teach- 
ers, if they are to discuss these ques- 
tions intelligently, to read the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER. 

In order that we may appreciate 
our magazine to a greater degree, we 
are making a study of the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER in our weekly teachers’ meet- 
ing. The topics suitable for discussions 
are assigned in advance to be led by 
certain members of the faculty. For 
example, the following articles from 
the September issue were assigned and 
discussed: first week, “All the Chil- 
dren”; second week, “Social Security 
for Teachers”; third week, “Educa- 
tional Values of Play”; fourth week, 
“Social Changes Require a Changed 
Curriculum.” 

These articles were assigned to 
teachers most interested in the respec- 
tive topics. Our discussions are infor- 
mal, with all teachers freely partici- 
pating. All who have chosen teaching 
as their profession agree that these 
informal discussions have aided them 
in obtaining a clearer conception of 
the problems confronting them. 

GOEBEL PATTON, 

Principal, Lincoln School, West 

Frankfort. 








Adopted by 


the Illinois Teacher's Reading Circle 








2301-2311 Prairie Ave. 





NORTON AND NORTON 


Foundations of Curriculum Building 


A new professional book which brings together and appraises the 
findings of authoritative research and other pertinent material 
bearing on curriculum content and activities. For superintendents, 
teachers, principals, and teacher-training classes interested in 


curriculum revision. 


For information send for circular No. 368 


GINN AND COMPANY 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Trends in State Courses of Study 


(Continued from page 276) 

teacher specifically “what to teach and how to teach it.” 

Perhaps the outstanding individual in this latter group is 
the new Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools, 
published by the State Board of Education of Richmond, 
Virginia in 1933. To quote from its introduction, it is 
based on the concept that “the course of study is a source 
book developed for the purpose of aiding teachers in plan- 
ning their work.” It assumes that school needs vary greatly 
in different communities, and in the same community from 
year to year, and that school life should be “democratic, 
not only in its instructional program, but also in its organi- 
zation and method.” 


Source Book or Manual 

The Virginia plan is based primarily on centers of child 
interest, with one such all-embracing topic being assigned 
to each grade. Each of these topics is divided into phases, 
and these in turn are to be organized by teachers into 
instructional units. A wide variety of materials, including 
extensive bibliographies, has been provided, but nothing is 
set down as being required. The objective is great flexibil- 
ity, and each teacher is expected to employ the materials 
best suited to his teaching situation. Attitudes are strong- 
ly emphasized on the grounds that the work of the school 
should be so varied as to provide “opportunity for success- 
ful participation by children of all abilities, capacities, 
and in all environmental surroundings.” 

Even the physical make-up of this publication is differ- 
ent. Its large pages and large type are distinctive. Al- 
together it is a book with which no one interested in cur- 
riculum materials or the modern trends of education can 
afford to be unacquainted. 

As an example of a much more conservative state course, 
one might well examine that of Montana, which was pub- 
lished in 1931. It is well written and contains many ex- 
cellent features, but it offers a striking contrast to the 
Virginia contribution. It contains nearly twice as many 
pages, printed in small type, but that is by no means the 
way in which it differs most. It is written with an entirely 
different conception of the function of a course of study. 
The Montana course is essentially a manual. It is ex- 
tremely specific in its outline of subject matter materials 
and recommendations for teaching procedure. It reaches 
the ultimate of specification when it makes textbook recom- 
mendations. 

The contrast between these two books illustrates a point 
of controversy—whether the needs of the teacher of aver- 
age ability, education, and experience are best served by a 
set of definite, specific directions that invite uniformity, or 
by flexible, democratic suggestions that encourage initiative. 
The tendency in the past was altogether toward the former 
policy. There are now indications that a swing in the 
other direction has started. 


The Unit of Instruction 

There is a corresponding lack of agreement on whether 
the conventional organization of school subjects should be 
retained. The instructional unit, in some form or other, is 
being widely adopted. But integration, or the fusion of 
learning activities into unified meaningful experiences that 
will tend to make the school functional in its social con- 
tributions, is not generally accepted, although it has made 
its appearance in a few state courses of study. 
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The new Colorado Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools published by the department of education at Denver 
in 1936, presents, to quote from its foreword, “a combi- 
nation of the traditional school program with suggested 
activities and provisions for a purely modern program of 
action.” A plan that includes a division of subject matter 
and also a setup that will provide a basis for an integrated 
program, probably represents a middle-of-the-road policy 
that recognizes merit on both sides of each of the con- 
troversial issues that have been pointed out. 
Continuous Revision in California 

As an example of a state that is following the plan of 
constant revision in dealing with its curricular situation, 
California may well be named, although there are several 
states doing outstanding work with this plan. The state 
department of education in California issued eighteen bul- 
letins in five years, principally in the fields of English, 
reading, science and social studies. These bulletins have 
included units of study, suggestions for teaching, bibliog- 
raphies, and much other information. 

In connection with this brief general survey to show 
trends in revision of state courses in the country as a whole, 
it is interesting for Illinois teachers to note what our 
nearest neighbors are doing. In each case the information 
has been furnished by the state department of education 
of the state concerned. 


What Our Neighbors Are Doing 


Iowa is definitely committed to the policy of constant 
revision. Its last general course of study was distributed 
in 1928. Since that time its state department of public 
instruction has issued a large number of supplementary 
publications. Each of these is in effect a revision of some 
phase of work, and no complete new manual is anticipated. 

Missouri adopted its present course of study in 1933. A 
new general course of the fused-subject type is planned 
for issuance at an early date in connection with a compre- 
hensive curriculum program. 

Kentucky presented its last general state course in 1931. 
It is no longer being published, but a rather brief outline 
is being used until a new one can be written. A curriculum 
committee is making an inclusive study with a view to mak- 
ing recommendations at an early date. 

Indiana, like Iowa, has definitely adopted the policy of 
continuous revision. It is the plan of its state board of 
education to bring out something new in each field and 
for each type of work at least once every five years. In one 
such period a total of ten bulletins containing approxi- 
mately 1300 pages of material was issued. Four of these 
publications contained work for all of the first twelve 
grades, while the others were limited in scope to the ele- 
mentary grades. 

Wisconsin likewise subscribes to the practice of con- 
stant rebuilding of its state course of study. Group con- 
ferences and mimeographed bulletins are widely used for 
introducing new materials. 

Michigan, after a preliminary period of intensive cur- 
riculum study, has issued an Instructional Guide for Ele- 
mentary Schools, published by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction at Lansing in 1936. This includes many 
suggestions on objectives and procedures and a syllabus 
of subject matter by grades. It is regarded as tentative in 
character and as the first step in a long-term program of 
curriculum development. 
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favorable attention 


The Magic of Speech 


By VIDA RAVENSCROFT SUTTON 
Chairman, Radio Council for American Speech 
This significant, trail-blazing text ap- 
plies modern knowledge and a mod- 
ern viewpoint to the living problems 
of speech. Miss Sutton’s sound 
training and experience in educational 
work, particularly over the radio, 
fully qualify her to present a usable 
text, readily adaptable to particular 
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Essentials of Grammar 


By JAMES W. LEES 

Dean, Lincoln Technical Institute, Boston, Mass. 
Solves the familiar difficulties simply, 
clearly and readily. Introduces rules 
not for their own sakes, but only as 
necessary foundations for teaching 
the construction of graceful, effective 
English sentences. A_ functional 
rather than a formal text, based on 
the N. C. T. E. Experience Curricu- 
lum. 60c. 
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NEW 
BASAL ARITHMETICS 


~~ 


McGUIRE 
HISTORIES 


for Grades 3-8 


Combining in one volume 
for each grade all the essen- 
tial features of a vitalized 
textbook and complete work- 

book; and featuring 


New applications of tested, 


modern procedures. 


New concentration on vivid 


social content. 


Grade 5 


New control of vocabulary 


and drill methods. Grade 6 


A splendid new series 


for Grades 4-5-6 


A new kind of history, empha- 
sizing social activities of man 
from the dawn of time to the 
present. Beautifully illustrated. 


GLIMPSES INTO THE LONG 
AGO—Grade 4 
A BRAVE YOUNG LAND— 


OF more than usual IMPORTANCE 
to elementary schools and high schools 


Published by MACMILLAN 


x * 


A new American history for 
senior high schools 


[he to open the gateway to a knowl- 
edge of the entire American 
heritage. 


This new 


BEARD and BEARD 


a . ay - 
The MAIKING of 
AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


A FULL-GROWN NATION— 











This new CATALOGUE 
is YOURS— 
FREE 


More than 950 titles described 
and classified; 160 pages 


With the new 
UNIQUE BOOK-FINDING CHARTS 


Send for your copy now 





You will want to see these .. . 


Gates-Baker-Péardon: STORYBOOK OF NICK 
AND DICK. Second Reader in The Good- 


Companion Books. 


McFarland: NOTABLE SHORT STORIES. A fine 


collection for junior high schools. 
Craig: SPEECH ARTS. New Revised Edition. 


Elson: HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
2nd Revised Edition. 
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2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





































THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Civilization is at the bottom 
an economic fact, at top an ethical 
fact. Beneath the economic, lie 
the geographical conditions, and 

ETHICS there in the last analysis are fac- 
tors in the formation of ethical 


rs ECONOMICS \ standards. 











—Professor Ellen C. Semple. 
GEOGRAPHY American History and 
Its Geographic Conditions. 
Geography then is the basis for all studies of civilization. It is the FIRST SOCIAL 


STUDY. 


The New Geographies by Stull and Hatch are organized upon this philosophy. These 
authors believe that the ultimate outcome of all learning should be the development of 
right attitudes. 


The New Geographies are written in the belief that ‘in all our getting, we must get under- 
standing.’ And to get this understanding we must 

build first on the broad base of factual material. We 

can then lift our teaching to the next level—thought. 

We should use our facts in thinking situations. For 

surely we cannot think straight without straight facts 

to think with. 








However there is still a higher level of teaching. ATTITUDES 
And so we come to Attitudes. WE ARE OUR AT- 
TITUDES. In the words of Professor Millikan, / THOUGHTS ~: 
‘Mankind’s fundamental beliefs about the universe and 
his place in it must in the end motivate all his activity, Pd —— = 
all his conduct.’ 
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